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How Does Industrial Education 
Rate? 
by Stuart Anderson 
Plastics Have a Place in Ma- 
chine Shop 
by Floyd M. Dickey 
Put Your Shop on the Air 
by Marshal! L. Schmitt 
Novelty Holder Is Useful Item 


by Ronald Nutter 


On the cover: Plastics are growing in popu- 
larity in shop programs as this picture of 
Cleveland, Ohio, students indicates. See 
pages 7 and 14 for projects in plastics. 
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Next month SCHOOL SHOP will 
bring you its important special 
April issue which will be devoted 
to safety in the school shop and 
will contain a comprehensive di- 
rectory of suppliers of equipment 
and materials as well as other 
special features. 
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A Procedure 


Evaluating a Local Program 
of Trade and 
Industrial Education 


Sponsored by the 


Joint Committee on Evaluation Pro- 
cedures in Trade and Industrial Edu- 
cation 
of the 

National Association of State Super- 
visors of Trade and Industrial Educa- 
tion 
National Association of Local Admin- 
istrators of Vocational Education and 
Practical Arts 
National Association of 
Teacher Trainers 

in cooperation with the 
United States Office of Education 


Industrial 


NOW-—an evaluation procedure 
and method for local T & | programs 
that can be used on a nationwide 
basis. 


FOR the use of administrators, su- 
pervisors, evaluation committees, and 
instructors. Can be used for a com- 
plete evaluation of a whole program; 
as a check on certain phases of the 
rogram; or by individual instructors 
or studying their performance in in- 
dividual training areas. 


COVERS all phases of the adminis- 
tration, supervision, and instruction of 
a T & | program. Includes checklists 
and evaluation summaries for each 
phase. (Copies of each of the forms 
may be purchased in quantities at a 
small cost.) 


List Price $1.50 


Gentlemen: 


Please sen@ me, on 30-day examination, a copy 
of A Procedure for Evaluating a Local Program of 
Trade and Industrial Education. 


Name 
School 


School Address . 


City 
Zone State 
American 
Technical Society 
Dept. W436 
848 East Fifty-Eighth Street 
CHICAGO 37, ILLINOIS 


School Shoe TALK 


COMMENTS ON ISSUES FACING INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


Our Best Ambassador 


Each morning millions of our best 
ambassadors pour into our schools; each 
afternoon they troop home from our 
classrooms, and with them goes the 
greatest potential of all for molding the 
opinions of the owners of the public 
schools. Each evening, around the din- 
ner tables of the nation the question is 
‘asked, “What did you do in school to- 
day?” and the answer to that question 
will determine opinion. It is, therefore, 
to be hoped that the answer will not 
stem from short-changing, perfunctory, 
dull-as-ditch-water teaching, but from 
the efforts of skilful, sympathetic, under- 
standing teachers. For public relations 
—good or bad—start with the teacher in 
the classroom. The “top brass” may 
make speeches, join service clubs, write 
annual reports, and use the airwaves 
and press; but good public relations will 
not be achieved unless teachers send 
home satisfied customers. What the pu- 
pils think of the teacher the parents 
think; and what the parents think of 
the teacher and the school, most tax- 
payers in the community believe. For 
this reason the teachers must be the main 
strength in any school public-relations 
program—there is no better way to win 
parents and make friends than to send 
home a satisfied and satisfactory prod- 
uct. 

In order that every teacher may be- 


| come more conversant with the tech- 


niques used in developing good public 
relations, institutions training teachers 
would do well to require courses whose 
primary objective is to train teachers 
how to conduct themselves and _ their 
classes in such a way as to promote a 


healthy opinion of our public schools. 
School boards might do well to organize 


_ workshops in every school, so that prin- 


| cipals and teachers, by concerted and 


sustained effort, would convince pupils 
and parents of the superior product be- 
ing developed. For where good public 
relations have been built through under- 


_ standing, skilful teaching, and coopera- 


tive planning, good schools will follow 
“as the night, the day” and the commu- 
nity will work to maintain high stand- 
ards and be eager to furnish better 
equipment and pay higher salaries. 

If we cannot offer and sell a product 
in such a way that we gain wholehearted 


support of the public, and if we cannot 
raise our school public relations to a 
satisfactory level, our children will be 
the victims of an inferior education just 
when our chances of survival as a de- 
mocracy depend on a superior grade of 
educated citizen—A guest editorial by 
V. L. Pickens, Chairman, Division of 
Practical Arts, Vocational, and Family 
Lije Education, Kansas City, Me., Pub- 
lic Schools. 


Can He Do It? 

In a recent issue of Tech Training 
James McKinney, Vice-President of the 
American Technical Society, discussed 
the relative importance of the develop- 
ment of skill and of general education 
as objectives in school-shop training. 
This is a problem which has received 
the attention of school men for several 
decades and, through the years, there 
have always been sharp differences of 
opinion on the matter. We are not sufli- 
ciently naive to suppose that we can 
convert either group to accept the phi- 
losophy of the other, but no harm should 
result from a brief examination of the 
points of view held by some educators. 

Perhaps some of the attitudes mani- 
fested by certain school people may be 
attributed to the fact that we have two 
types of training going on in our school 
shops. The one we are concerned with 
here is designed to prepare young peo- 
ple for effective participation in a trade 
or industrial pursuit. In this area of 
training the development of skill is of 
primary importance, and general edu- 
cation is secondary. Skill is a “must” 
for a craftsman. 

It is not suggested that a well-rounded 
general education is not desirable for a 
tradesman. It is. But, as far as his 
functioning as a mechanic is concerned, 
its value is practically zero. 

The writer appreciates that this point 
of view will come as a shock to some 
educators. However, those who decry 
such a statement should realize that, 
when a craftsman asks for a job, his 
prospective employer is more interested 
in what he can do, and how well he can 
do it, than he is in his knowledge of 
science, history, or English. No one will 
dispute the value of these subjects but, 
for a tradesman, the main question is 
“How well can he perform the opera- 
tions common to his trade?”—T.D. 
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WESTON 


From simple galvanometers or multi- 
purpose test units, to precise laboratory 
standards . . . WESTON Instruments 
inspire their users to new achievements 
in their quest for knowledge. 


Students soon learn to admire the accu- 
racy for which WESTONS have long been 
famous. Instructors appreciate their stam- 
ina and dependability. Critical research 
workers place full confidence in their 
indications. And practical administrators 
know that their year-after-year depend- 
ability makes the cost of WESTON equip- 
ment remarkably low. 


Write for latest details on WESTON 
Instruments; as well as a free copy of the 
140- page monograph “Suggestions for 
Teaching from the field of Electricity.” 
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SURFACE GRINDER 


HERE is the New Grinder Sensation of the 
decade . . . with all the features the metal 
working industry has been talking about 
PLUS— 


Flatness and parallelism GUARANTEED to 
within 2/10 (.0002). Low First Cost. Easy 
Operation. 8 to 10 Weeks Delivery. 


The excellent performance of this machine 
tool, that has been proved in so many shops, 
is the net result of unusually sturdy design, 
fine quality materials and the untiring efforts 
of skilled craftsmen who know what a fine pre- 
cision machine tool should do. 


Boyar-Schultz No. 6-18 Surface Grinder 


A heavy duty, precision tool 
room machine built for sus- 
tained accuracy in both tool 
room and in production. 


Write for Circulars 


WESTON ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENT CORPORATION 
633 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark 5, N. J. 
Manufacturers of Weston and TAGliabue Instruments 


No. 6-18 SURFACE GRINDER * 
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your desk 
with catalogs 


STANLEY tools have long been the standard of school 
. shops. They’re the quality tools that shop instructors 
# know best and buy most . . . the tools they prefer to use | 
teaching. 
{ Stanley Nos. 5 and 514, and No. 118 planes are rec- 
ommended especially for school shop use. Fast, clean- 
% cutting action . . . easy adjustments, quality workmanship 
‘ and balance. Specify Stanley Planes on your next tool 
; requisition, the most for your tool dollar because they 
last so long. Stanley Tools, Educational Dept., 105 Elm 
Street, New Britain, Connecticut. 


No. 5 Jack Plane. 
14” long. For vocational 
and high school students. 


| the new 1952 
Brodhead-Garrett 
| all-in-one catalog 
| has everything you want 


Yes, all under one cover, in the big, brand new 
B-G book you'll find any and every item needed 
for industrial arts, vocational education, fine 
arts and crafts instruction. You can count on 
— satisfaction when you select supplies and equip- 
ment from Brodhead-Garrett’s extensive stocks, 
Sicck Plane, Made wm teen One comprehensive catalog, one complete 
guarantee—it’s the handy and wise way to buy. 


6” long, 154” wide, low cutting 
angle. 


THE TOOL 80x OF THE WORLD BRODMEAD- GARRETT C0 


No. Junior Jack 
Plane. 1134" long. 
For Junior High 

Schoo! students. 


by 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Industrial Education Rate? 


By Stuart Anderson 


The Technique 


INCE 1946 the Purdue Opinion Poll 
has given the results of opinion polls 
conducted three or more times each year 
among thousands of high-school stu- 
dents. This nation-wide poll, under the 
able direction of Dr. H. H. Remmers, has 
dealt with a number of timely subjects 
such as “Some Personality Aspects and 
Religious Values of High-School Youth,” 
“Courtship Conduct as Viewed by High- 
School Youth,” and “High-School Youth 
Looks at the Current National and In- 
ternational Crisis.” 

A recent report,! “Youth Looks To- 
ward the Future in Education,” pub- 
lishes the results of a poll given by high 
schools to about 8000 pupils from all sec- 
tions of the United States. Of these, a 
sample group of 2353 pupils was used so 
that the analysis could be as nearly 
representative as possible. The sample 
was stratified according to grade and 
geographical region, but it was strictly 
randomized from the total returns with 
respect to all other characteristics. The 
report contains some timely information 
for teachers of industrial education as 
may be seen from the following observa- 
tions which have been taken from this 
study. The comments after each of the 
fourteen points are those of the writer. 


The Findings 

1. Opportunities for practical work 
experience were favored by 85 percent of 
the respondents. 

Another recent survey revealed that 
in no community did the proportion of 
high-school students in the work experi- 
ence program exceed 10 percent of the 


*H. H. Remmers, A. J. Drucker, and R. B. 
Kirk, Youth Looks Toward the Future in Edu- 
cation, Report of Poll No. 29, Purdue Opinion 
Panel. Lafayette, Indiana; Division of Educa- 
tional Reference, Purdue University. (May, 
1951), 15 pp. Mimeo. 

*Stuart Anderson, “High-School Work Ex- 
perience Programs in Action.” The American 
erg Board Journal, CXXIII (August, 1951), 
8-19. 
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total enrolment.’ In spite of the fact that 
youth want practical work experience, 
most high schools today do not include 
this program in their curriculum. 

2. Industrial arts, vocational educa- 
tion, or some kind of shop course is 
given in 84 percent of the high schools 
included in this survey. 

Although courses in industrial arts 
are generally accepted today as being a 
necessary part of a good curriculum, 
there are still many schools (16 percent) 
in which they are not offered. In terms 
of growth, however, this percentage rep- 
resents a substantial increase in the 
number of industrial-arts shops in the 
United States. 

3. Sixty-two percent of the boys and 
24 percent of the girls have taken, or 
intend to take, some _ industrial-arts 
courses. 

If we accept the thesis that some in- 
dustrial-arts experiences are desirable 
for all boys and girls, it is somewhat of 
a challenge to realize that more than one- 
third of the boys and three-fourths of 
the girls have not had any shop work. 
Why? Is there need for making this work 
more attractive? However, in a recent 
survey on high-school enrolment trend: 
by subjects, conducted by the U. S. Office 
of Education, industrial arts rated near 
the top. 

4. Industrial-arts courses have been 
taken by a larger proportion (45 per- 
cent) of the low-income group, as com- 
pared to 37 percent of the high-income 
group. 

Because college attendance today is so 
closely related to parental income, it is 
not surprising that a larger proportion 
of the children of the low-income groups 
have taken shop courses in the hope that 
such experience would help them de- 
velop or find some salable skills. 

5. Nearly 50 percent stated that, if 
they were to take industrial-arts courses 
in high school, it would be because they 
wanted to develop a hobby or obtain 


The spotlight of consumer opinion has been 
turned on industrial education by students 
themselves in this article which raises some 
real issues which teachers should face. Dr. 
Anderson is Associate Professor of Education, 
The Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wisconsin. 


some experience with tools and mate- 
rials; 29 percent felt that such training 
would help them get a job. 

Do we as industrial-arts teachers make 
adequate provision for the development 
of hobbies in our course planning? If 
not, we apparently are not meeting the 
expressed need of a large proportion of 
our clientele. Are we offering experiences 
in senior-high-school courses which will 
help that 29 percent who are taking shop 
because they think this work will help 
them get a job? How can we organize 
shop courses on the senior-high-school 
level which will better kelp students at- 
tain these two divergent goals? 

6. Only 6 percent replied that they 
would take industrial arts because they 
felt that it was a snap subject. 

Lack of “academic respectability” or 
status has long been the plague of in- 
dustrial education. Some academicians 
have felt that shop courses were primari- 
ly for training the hands in the develop- 
ment of manual skills, with little concern 
for mental activity or problem solving. 
Perhaps there was a time when this 
criticism was justified, but it would 
hardly be true today. Students are quick 
to sense “snap” subjects; it is gratifying 
to learn that 94 percent of them do not 
consider industrial education in that 
category. 

7. Seventeen percent reported that 
they would not take industrial arts for 
any reason. 

Although it would perhaps be a bit 
unreasonable to expect all students, both 
boys and girls, to like industrial arts, it 
is somewhat disturbing to learn that 17 
percent refuse to take the subject for any 
reason. Have we alienated this group? 
Is this attitude a reflection on the 
teacher, the area, or the student? 

8. Forty-two percent thought that 
high-school shop or industrial-arts train- 
ing is of most value to a student because 
it helps him get a job; 41 percent, be- 
cause it develops useful home skills. 
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Although most industrial-arts courses 
on the high-school level are considered 
by educators to be exploratory in nature, 
rather than highly specialized or voca- 
tional, four out of every ten students 
who took shop subjects believed that the 
greatest value of the subjects lay in help- 
ing them get jobs. Do our courses actual- 
ly justify this status? Do we really offer 
learning experiences which better qualify 
the high-school graduate to get a job? 
Perhaps academic teachers, guidance 
counselors, and administrators need to 
be better informed about the place and 
function of industrial arts in general 
education. 

9. If they were limited to one shop 
course, 43 percent would prefer to take 
general shop training, while 31 percent 
would elect special shop training. 

If you were hungry and were given a 
choice between one dish which included 
a variety of interesting foods and an- 
other dish which contained only one 
kind of food, which would you choose? 
Yes, apparently that’s what the students 
thought, too. These results might also be 
interpreted to mean that those who were 
taking industrial arts for avocational 
reasons would find greater opportunities 
to realize this goal in a general shop. 
whereas those with definite vocational 
objectives would find greater opportuni- 
ties in the unit shop of their choice. 

10, Nineteen percent of the boys and 
12 percent of the girls felt that most 
high-school students look down on stu- 
dents who take shop training. Although 
only 11 percent of the ninth-graders ex- 
pressed this view, 20 percent of the 
seniors reported it. 

Why does industrial arts lose status 
in the eyes of students as they go through 
high school? Perhaps it reflects the un- 
realistic attitude of some youth toward 
the world of work; more specifically, 
that kind of employment which involves 
wearing overalls, getting soiled hands, or 
carrying a dinner pail. 

Because shop courses are taken large- 
ly by boys, it is interesting to note that 
approximately 50 percent more of the 
boys than girls felt that students who 
took shop courses were looked down on. 

Or do some administrators still per- 
sist in that fictional dichotomy “that 
shop work is for the dull students and 
academic courses are for the bright 
ones.” 

11. Nearly one-fourth expressed the 
feeling that a student who takes college- 
preparatory subjects has a better chance 
of gaining popularity among his fellou 
students than one enrolled in vocational 
subjects, while 56 percent held the op- 
posite view, Twenty percent of the ninth- 


graders, compared to 32 percent of the 
seniors, expressed this view. 

Further evidence of the “status” value 
of academic courses is afforded in this 
view of student popularity. Again, shop 
courses tend to be held in low esteem by 
a larger proportion of the upper class- 
men than by the freshmen. What hap- 
pens to boys as they go from the ninth 
to the twelfth grade? What happens to 
the industrial-arts course offerings dur- 
ing these same four years? 

12. People taking college-preparatory 
subjects have a better chance of being 
elected leaders in activities than people 
taking vocational subjects, according to 
42 percent of the respondents; 40 per- 
cent opposed this view. Nearly half of 
the boys, compared to 35 percent of the 
girls, favored the college-preparatory 
group, 35 percent of the ninth-graders, 
contrasted with 52 percent of the seniors, 
shared this view. 

Why do boys, particularly seniors, 
believe that there is a better chance for 
student leadership for those taking col- 
lege preparatory subjects than for those 
who take vocational subjects? Does it 
mean that the former are attracting a 
larger proportion of the qualified lead- 
ers; that shop training attracts a less de- 
sirable caliber student? 

13. Exactly 41 percent of those plan- 
ning to go to college or business school 
after graduation would take a general- 
shop course or an industrial-arts course 
if one were available in the high school. 
This opinion was expressed by 43 per- 
cent of the low-income group compared 
to 34 percent of the high-income. 

In organizing our industrial-arts pro- 
gram do we make adequate plans for the 
hobby potentiality of each course? Ap- 
parently there is a need for considerable 
flexibility in shop offerings in the senior- 
high school today, ranging from explora- 
tory and hobby to technical-vocational 
activities. With present limited shop 
facilities, most schools might well con- 
sider developing a cooperative work- 
experience program for the latter group. 

14. More than two-thirds replied that 
they would like to take a course in high 
school where time is spent learning how 
to repair articles used in the home. 

Do you offer a home-mechanics course 
in the senior-high school? How long can 
we continue to ignore the wishes of more 
than two-thirds of our customers and 
still purport to be meeting their needs? 
Seniors, particularly girls, are not far 
removed from the responsibilities of 
managing a home. Some mechanical 
know-how is an important asset for the 
modern homemaker in our highly 
mechanized society. 


In Conclusion 


It is well for teachers to “put an ear 
to the ground” and listen to what the 
consumers of our educational program 
think about it. Fortunately this has been 
done for us, nationally, in the Purdue 
Opinion Poll and we can profitably 
evaluate the findings. From this research, 
shop teachers will find evidence of cer- 
tain educational deficiencies, as well as 
commendations, in current practice. Be- 
cause these young people are the future 
taxpayers and parents, their opinions are 
tremendously important. We cannot 
afford to ignore or alienate this group of 
embryonic citizens! Let us closely ex- 
amine these fourteen points and make 
a greater effort in our industrial-edu- 
cation program to better serve the needs 
of youth today. * 


Note: Permission to use this copyrighted material was 
given by H. H. Remmers. 


Coming Next Month 
ScHoot Suop’s annual Directory Issue 
will appear in April with full coverage 
of “Safety in the School Shop” as well 
as the helpful Suppliers Directory and 
the Directory of Federal and State Offi- 
cials. Don’t miss next month’s issue! 


Shop Tichler 
This one was new in one of my classes at 


McKenzie High School. | wonder if it has 
come up with any before me. 


Instructor: “Why is it a good idea to keep 
your necktie inside your shirt when working on 
power tools?” 

Student: "Well, it would be too bad to drill 
a hole in a good necktie."—Don Zwickey, Super- 
po Parochial Schools, Archdiocese of Detroit, 

ich. 


Ep. Note: Readers are invited to con- 
tribute short humorous items, illustrated 
or not, from their teaching experience to 
this new department of ScHoot SHor. 
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Plastics Have 


a Place in the 
Machine Shop 


By Floyd M. Dickey 


This gavel is an excellent project for demon- 
strating that the acrylic plastics can be fabri- 
cated in the machine shop as well as in craft 
classes. The gavel won second prize in the 
Ford Industrial Arts Awards for its maker, 
student Kenneth Dillon of the John Adams High 
School, South Bend, Indiana, where Floyd M. 
Dickey is a teacher of industrial arts. 


OnE way of creating new in- 

™. terest in the machine shop is 

to produce new material to 

work with, namely: plastics, heretofore 

considered to belong exclusively in the 

craft classes. In machine-shop work it 

is desirable to have students learn to 

machine materials other than metals, 

and plastics provide a new and inter- 
esting teaching medium in this field. 

In making the plastic gavel, attractive 


designs and multiple operations are 
combined to produce a useful and 
unique effect. Many students have made 
these gavels and presented them to vari- 
ous school and local organizations: 
PTA, DeMolay, Rotary Club, Rainbow, 
and others. 

The gavel head consists of seven 
pieces of plastic cemented together with 
a plastic solvent. Different combinations 
of colors may be used in building up the 
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gavel head. Two pieces of 34” Plexi- 
glas are used for the faces of the head, 
and a flower design is internally carved 
in this face piece and appropriately 
dyed. A black backing, glued to the 
carved piece on each end, reflects the 
colors in the carving. After all the pieces 
have been cemented together in a solid 
block, the head is placed in a four-jaw 
chuck and turned to a cylinder, then 
shaped to the desired form. 

In turning the gavel head, the student 
learns how to grind forming tools and 
the correct rake to put on his tool for 
cutting plastics. The piece is polished 
in the lathe by using a very fine grade 
of sandpaper (no. 6/0 is recommended) 
and then finished with pumice stone and 
a damp cloth. After the piece has been 
polished on the lathe, it is buffed on a 
buffing wheel to give it a higher luster. 
A hole is drilled and tapped for the 
handle, with care being taken to get the 
hole drilled true. 

The handle for the gavel may be glued 
up of several pieces, but a plain Plexi- 
glas rod is very satisfactory. In turning 
the handle, the taper attachment on the 
lathe is used to get the proper taper. 
The threads are cut with a die, and 
these, too, must be true. The handle is 
polished the same as the head, using a 
file, fine sand paper and pumice stone, 
and finished on the buffing wheel. 

In assembly, a solvent should not be 
used to hold the handle in the head. 
We found that the solvent cracks the 
plastic at the thread base of the handle 
and causes it to break. 

In making this project, students dis- 
cover a new interest in machine work. 
They learn simple carving, cementing, 
form-tool grinding, taper turning, drill- 
ing, tapping, and polishing. * 
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Silk-Screen Drinking-Glass Press 
By H. LeRoy Marlow 


This unique silk-screen press is an excellent addition to the graphic- 
arts facilities as it illustrates a common type of work which is 
often overlooked in the school shop. H. LeRoy Marlow teaches 
graphic arts at the Patterson Park High School, Baltimore, Maryland. 


THROUGHOUT the nation piece of equipment. Some of the parts 
today silk-screen printing is will require a bit of tooling that any 
dias «being offered in an ever- student can do in the machine shop. 
increasing number of schools. The silk- All of the required parts are designated 
screen process appeals to students and __ by the following letters: 
administrators alike as the process is 4: Frame—constructed the same as conven- 
economical and yet produces results tional silk-screen frames; one required. 
which far surpass other more expensive B: Silk or cloth—stretched on the frame by 
means of reproduction. CH + 
With the idea of expanding the ~ 
D 


x of convenient size; two required. 
graphic-arts shop this silk-screen drink- : Tongue-and-groove flooring — pieces of 


ing-glass press was developed especially hardwood flooring the length of the 
for use in the schools. This article — er to engage part 4; two 
explains the construction of a machine E: Squeegee — constructed according to the 
-by-which it is possible to silk screen sketches shown in Figures 13 and 14; 
any desired design on a drinking glass. one required. 
The idea of screening a design on F: Lever—for — tension on squeegee; 
lass i new: i ] b one required. 
ew; it has don G: 3” angle bracket—pivot point for part F; 
commercially on such articles as milk 
— H: Table—desired size with hole cut in the 
ottles. owever, the machines whic middle; one required. 
are used commercially are costly ones /: 3” angle bracket—guide for part F; two 
and not within the reach of the school. K: Ps shown in Figure 
1. The glass is placed in the press. 2. the squee- The plans here make it entirely possible oe 9; two required. . 
gee forces the ink through the screen onto the for a teacher to construct, with very L: Set screws—%4”-20NC, locks parts K, N, 
surface of the glass. 3. The printed glass is re- Jittle additional help, a machine with and M in desired position; four re- 
moved from the press. ‘ 
which one may successfully silk screen 
. steel shaiting — wi 0 table, 
; bottles, drinking glasses, and the like. threaded 2” at both ends, %"-16NC: 
q Required Parts two required. 
? N: %” steel shafting—12” long, threaded 2” 
A careful study of the plans will at one end only, %”-16NC; two re- 
simplify the job of constructing this quired. 


Lettering or designs look equally attractive when 
printed on drinking glasses. 


Fig. 2. Close-up showing the rack on which the 
glasses are placed. The screen is in the lower 
corner while the squeegee is just above printing 
position. 
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: Casters—ball bearing, Bassick # 5625 or 
similar; four required. 

P: %” angle iron—7" long, drilled as shown 
in Figure 8; two required. 

: 4%” nuts—to fasten parts NV, P, and R to- 
gether and part M to the table; ten re- 
quired. 

: Adjustable glass stop—sheetmetal as di- 
mensioned in Figure 12; two required. 

5: 44" bolts and nuts—to fasten parts O to 
part P; eight required. 

: Wood screws—to fasten various parts to 
table. 


Machine Adjustments 


Before the machine is put into opera- 
tion, there are several things that should 
be checked. The top of the glass must 
be as nearly level as possible and the 
squeegee must rest along the entire 
length of the glass. This is made pos- 
sible by having the squeegee fastened 
to part F by a bolt through the center 
of the squeegee. The position of the 
glass is adjusted by means of the set 
screws (part L) found in part K which 
permits K and N to move vertically or 
horizontally as desired. The blade of 
the squeegee must rest on the longi- 
tudinal center line of the glass at all 
times. Friction between the glass and 
the silk must be greater than the friction 
between the casters and the glass or the 
glass will not rotate, thus preventing 
transfer of the design. 

After the caster assembly has been 
positioned, place the glass on the 
casters (QO), adjust the glass stop (R), 
pour the necessary amount of paint in 
the frame (A), raise the lever (F), and 
slide the frame so that it is under the 
squeegee (EZ). A uniform downward 
pressure should be maintained on the 
lever as the frame is pulled from one 
side to the other. The design will print 
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on the glass as it rotates on the casters. 

If the casters are of the swivel type. 
and these are recommended because of 
their steel bearings, it may be necessary 
to prevent an azimuth motion. This can 
be accomplished by wrapping a rubber 
band around the bearings, thus causing 
enough drag to prevent such movement. 
Do not prevent the rollers from rotating. 

It will be necessary to remove the 
surplus paint from the blade of the 
squeegee before removing the frame 
from under it. This will prevent the 
paint from dripping onto the machine 
and floor. 

If the design appears on the glass but 
has a smeared appearance, the squeegee 
is not resting on the container’s longi- 
tudinal center. If only the top or bot- 
tom of the design appears smeared, then 
only that end has moved off center. This 
may be corrected by loosening the set 
screw, adjusting the position of K, and 
retightening the screw. The caster 
assembly may be kept on the center line 
of the squeegee more easily if the shaft. 
M, is pinned to the table so that it can- 
not rotate. 


Development of a Design Stencil 

In laying out the design the circum- 
ference of the glass must be taken into 
consideration and the design so made 
that the end will not overlap the begin- 
ning. It will likewise be necessary to 
consider the position of the caster rollers 
in relation to the design so that the 
rollers will not smear the already printed 
design. If desired, the amount of roller 
area in contact with the glass may be 
decreased by gluing a rubber band 
around each roller; thus, the glass will 
rest on the rubber band rather than on 


Fig. 4. Caster assembly showing blocks with set 
screws for adjusting height and width of casters. 


the whole area of the roller. It will be 
necessary to cut the band to get it around 
the roller, but a coat of shellac will hold 
it permanently in place. 

If the design is of such a nature that 
it is to appear horizontally on the drink- 
ing glass, then the taper of the glass © 
must be taken into consideration. If 

(Continued on page 26) 
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S an industrial-arts instructor in 
the public schools I was frequently 
asked by laymen—usually mothers and 
fathers of my students—What is indus- 
trial arts? or What is the shop like? 
Did I still teach wood joints? Were the 
students still making “breadboards” or 
“broom holders?” 

An effective way of answering these 
questions, I found, was to have the 
mothers and fathers visit the shop to see 
what was being done and to ask ques- 
tions. Then I was able to point out the 
real purposes of the shop course and 
what was being accomplished. Ques- 
tions were asked not only about the shop 
but about education in general. 

But not all interested persons can or 
will visit the shop. The radio offered 
a means of communication with many 
more people than shop visitation could. 

This 15-minute radio program is an 
attempt to correct a misconception in 
the minds of the public that the indus- 
trial-arts shop is the same as the old 
manual-training shop. It shows that 
industrial arts is a diversified activity 
program and a part of the general edu- 
cation of all boys and girls. Other 
purposes are: to show the public that 
the schools belong to it; to encourage 
participation in school affairs; and to 
reemphasize the function of the school. 

This radio play was broadcast over 
Station WOPT, Oswego, New York. 


YOUR SCHOOL SHOP 
(A play for radio) 
By Marshall A. Schmitt 
Cast 

John___---.-.---.----A high-school senior 

in a modern high school 

Harold_A new student from a rural high school 

Mr. 5 The industrial-arts instructor 

Bernie__A student in the industrial-arts shop 

Sister to John, 
also student in the industrial-arts shop 

Jim_._--A student in the industrial-arts shop 

Narrator. An industrial-arts instructor 

Station announcer at WOPT 

Time: Present 

Length of Broadcast: 14 min., 30 sec. 

Music: UP AND FADE. 

Announcer: Tonight the Oswego State 
Teachers College presents a dramatic 
play entitled “Your School Shop.” 

Music: UP AND FADE. 

Narrator: If you were a stockholder in 
a huge company wouldn’t you want to 
be informed of the way it spent its 
money .... or should I say your 
money? Believe it or not, you are a 
stockholder in one of the biggest busi- 


Here is an original radio play that can be 
used to interpret the industrial-arts program 
to the public, By this means portions of the 
public who will not be reached by open 
houses or news stories can learn about your 
program. Marshall L. Schmitt is Associate Pro- 
fessor of Industrial-Arts Education at North 
Carolina State College, Raleigh. 


nesses in the country . . . . What is 
that business? Your public 
schools. Yes, you are a stockholder 
in an industry that is valued at over 
13 billion dollars—an industry that 
employs over one million teachers— 
an industry that utilizes the most 
precious of resources . . . the 32 mil- 
lion youngsters that attend. You 
should know what your schools are 
doing today, where they spend their 
money. Visit them. Go to “open 
school nights.” Attend the adult pro- 
grams. Talk to the teachers and ad- 
ministrators. 

Today I'd like to tell you about a 
relatively new program in the public 
schools called industrial arts. You 
probably don’t recall the name but if 
I mentioned that it was a shop course 
you probably would think of the old 
manual-training shop that was offered 
years ago. However, instead of me 
telling you about the industrial-arts 
shop, as it is called today, I would 
rather you listened to a conversation 
between John and his friend Harold. 
John is a senior and will graduate 
this coming June and Harold, a 
sophomore from a small rural high 
school, is going to enroll for the first 
time today. They are just walking 
down the corridor. 

Sounp: FOOTSTEPS UP AND OUT. 

John: Hi, Harold. 

Harold: Hi, John. Boy it’s hot today. 
Say. where did you get the model 
sail boat? Buy it? 

John: No. I made it. 

Harold: Gee, that’s keen. What did you 
do, buy a kit from the store? 

John: Heck no. I designed it myself 
and built it in the shop at school. 
Don’t you have a shop in the school 
you came from? 

Harold: No. We didn’t have a shop that 
we could work in at our school. Dad 
and I worked a little in a small home 
workshop; that’s all. 

John: 1 just showed this model boat to 
my dad. We’re planning on building 


a large one together this summer. I 
learned a lot from making this model, 
Do you know anything about boats? 

Harold: Not very much. I never had 
the opportunity to learn. Golly, that’s 
sure a nice boat. What’s that little 
thing on the back? 

John: Oh, that... that’s the tiller. You 
steer the boat by it. The front is 
called the bow, and that’s the bow- 
sprit. 

Harold: Gee, | wonder if I could make 
one like that. 

John: Sure. It’s easy .. . show you 
the shop where I made the boat. . . 
it’s right around the corner. You can 
meet the industrial-arts teacher. He’s 
a swell guy. I even come in and work 
in the shop on Saturdays, and once a 
week the shop is open in the evening. 
Dad usually comes down then. . . 
He’s making a coffee table. 

Harold: 1 sure would like to see the 
shop. I guess I’ll have time. I’m sup- 
posed to go to the principal’s office for 
my class assignments, but . . . a few 
minutes won’t hurt. 

Sounp: FOOTSTEPS IN AND OUT. 
John: Well, here we are. There’s the 
shop. See the sign above the door? 

Harold: “Industrial-Arts Shop” . 
What kind of a shop is that? 

John: Come on in and I'll show you. 

Sounp: DOOR OPENS — SHOP 
SOUNDS IN AND UNDER. 

Harold: Gee, they do all kinds of things 
in here, don’t they? 

Sounp: DOOR SHUT—SHOP SOUND 
OUT. 

John: You bet. There’s Mr. Stark. Come 
on over and meet him. 

Harold: OK. (BOARD FADE) I would 
like to very much. 

John: Mr. Stark, I'd like you to meet 
Harold Simpson, he’s a new student 
here . . . just came in today. 

Mr, Stark: Hello, Harold. 

John: 1 was telling Harold about the 
shop ... mind if I show him around? 

Mr, Stark: No. Go right ahead . . . John, 
why don’t you first take Harold over 
to the welding outfit? . . . One of the 
boys is using the cutting torch... 
Don’t forget to put on a helmet to pro- 
tect your eyes. 

John: OK. Over this way, Harold. 

Sounp: HISSING SOUND IN AND 
FADE. 

Here Harold, put on this helmet and 
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look at the torch through the dark 
glass. 

Harold: (Muffled) Golly, you can see 
swell. Say, what’s he working on? 

John: (Muffled) Look’s like he is mak- 
ing a trailer hitch. His folks just 
bought a small one-wheel trailer for 
the car. 

Sounp: MUSIC IN AND OUT. 

Harold: What’s that . . . music while 
you work? 

John: No... . but when some big na- 
tional event is on the air we tune in 
and listen. That music you just heard 
is coming from the electrical area in 
the shop. Look’s like Bernie Hale is 
working on a radio set. Want to go 
over and watch him? 

Harold: Sure. I’m interested in radio. 

Sounp: MUSIC IN AND OUT. 

John: Hi, Bernie . . . meet Harold. . . 
He is new here. Just came in today. 

Bernie: Hi, Harold. 

Harold: What are you doing, Bernie? 

Bernie: Oh, I built this radio and it 
doesn’t seem to work just right. I’ve 
got to make a few more adjustments. 

Harold: No kiddin’. Did you really make 
that radio? 

Bernie: Sure. This is the second one 
I’ve made. The first one didn’t have 
enough power so I got some old parts 
from the radio shop downtown and 
made this one. 

Harold: What's that over there? 

Bernie: That’s a telegraph code set. I 
use that for sending messages to my 
friend’s house at home. We rigged up 
a two-way telegraph set and talk to 
each other. Want to hear it work? 

Harold: Yes, 1 would. 

Sounp: TELEGRAPH IN AND OUT. 

Bernie: Do you know the code? 

Harold: No. It just sounds like a lot of 
clicks to me. 

Bernie: It takes a little time before you 
can send like that. I’ve been studying 
code over a year. I’m trying to get an 
amateur radio license so I can send 
messages over the air. 

Harold: You mean you can have a 
broadcasting station of your own? 
Bernie: Yes, but first you have to pass 

a test. My brother has been operating 
a station for six years. He has lots of 
fun with it. Once he talked to a radio 

operator in Alaska. 

Harold: That far away? 

Bernie: Oh that’s not so far; some fel- 
lows transmit messages a lot farther 
than Alaska. 

Harold: How’d your brother learn so 
much about radio? Did he go to a 
radio school? 

Bernie: No, he got interested in radio 
when he had industrial arts in high 
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school and it’s been a hobby with him 
ever since. 

Sounp: MUSIC UP AND OUT. 

There now I’ve got it. How does that 
sound? 

Sounp: MUSIC UP AND OUT. 

Harold: Sounds good to me. 

John: Come here Harold. My sister Joan 
just came in (BOARD FADE). Hi, 
Sis. Meet Harold Simpson. 

Joan: Hello Harold . . . Say John, want 
to see the clay pieces I made? I’m 
just going to take them out of the 
kiln. 

Harold: What's a kiln? 

Joan: Well . . . come here and Ill show 
you. (Pause) See this large oven-like 
furnace. After the clay pieces or wares 
are moulded, either by hand or on a 
potter’s wheel, they must go into the 
kiln and be heated to a very hot tem- 
perature to make the clay hard and 
useable. Sometimes the ware is heated 
twice so that it can be glazed. After 
that, they look just like your dishes 
at home .. . See . . . Here is my 
sugar bowl and creamer. 

Harold: Gee. They look nice; good color 
too! Is it hard to do? 

Joan: No ... but it’s tricky. You don’t 
want to start anything like this the 
first time but you'll soon get the knack 
of it and be OK. 

John: What-cha going to do with ’em 
Sis? 

Joan: 1'm going to give them to mother 
on her birthday next week . . . Well 
I’ve got to run. . . Glad to have met 
you Harold . . . So-long. 

John: So-long Sis. 

Harold: Bye. 

Sounp: SAWING OF WOOD IN AND 
OUT. 

John: Come over here Harold and look 
at the book shelf this fellow is mak- 
ing. (BOARD FADE.) Hi, Jim, meet 
Harold. 

Jim: Hi, John . . . Hi, Harold .. . 
You’re new here aren’t you? 

Harold: Yes, 1 just came in today. John 
has been showing me around the 
shop. That’s a pretty nice book shelf 
you've got there. What kind of wood 
is it made from? 

Jim: It’s made from oak . . . I'll have 
it finished by the end of the week, 
that is, if everything goes all right. 
I had trouble sawing the dado joints, 
but I guess it will be OK now. I would 
have finished it sooner but I was 
making a scarf last week for my 
mother. 

Harold: You mean you make scarves 
here too? 

John: Sure. I'll show you . . . That’s the 
loom over there. 


Harold: Where? 

John: See, over by the window next to 
the shop library. 

Harold: Oh yeah, now I see it... 

John: You see these small metal pieces 
in the loom? 

Harold: Yes. 

John: Well, they’re called heddles and 
through the eyes in the heddles the 
warp is threaded. Do you know what 
the warp is? 

Harold: No . . . Never even heard the 
word. 

John: That’s the name given to the 
threads that make the main part of 
the scarf, rug, or whatever you're 
making. After they are all threaded 
and tied in place the filler, or woof, 
is then woven in between every other 
warp thread. Sounds kind of compli- 
cated, but really it’s easy and lots of 
fun. 

Harold: You seem to know all about the 
shop. Have you taken industrial arts 
long? 

John: Oh yes, I took it in junior high 
and in senior high. I can run all ro 
machines in the shop. 

Harold: Even that metal lathe over 
there? 

John: Sure. I made a part for my .22 
rifle on it. All of us fellows can do 
all kinds of things in this shop. Last 
year five of us built a milk house for 
Mr. Reynolds. He lives up the road 
a ways. He hurt his leg last winter, 
and has been sorta crippled ever 
since. 

Mr. Stark: Hi, fellows. 

Harold: Hello Mr. Stark. 

John: Hi. 

Mr. Stark: Well, Harold, did John show 
you around the shop? 

Harold: Yes he did. Golly you sure do 
everything around here. I wish I could 
have had shop in the school I came 
from. Us kids sure missed a lot. 

Mr. Stark: 1 imagine your school will 
have an industrial-arts shop before 
long. You see, there is a lot of benefit 
that young lads like yourself can get 
from a shop of this kind. It’s not like 
the old manual-training program that 
was offered when your father and 
mother were in school. In the in- 
dustrial-arts shop you fellows can 
work in any one or all the areas of 
the shop, depending on your inter- 
ests. You probably noticed the signs 
over the tool boards. They designate 
the areas of the shop. Over there are 
metalwork, electricity, and wood- 
working; and on this side of the 
shop are ceramics, textiles, and print- 
ing. 

(Continued on page 25) 
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The finished casting in manganese bronze showing gate and vents before 


finishing operations of filing, polish 


g were completed. 


Bronze oarlocks mount- 
ed for exhibition pur- 
poses. 


Oarlock pattern em- 
bedded in sand for 


false cope. 


Flat-back parts added 

to false cope from 

which the drag is com- 
pleted. 


By Thomas J. Brown 


This project was constructed with enthusiasm 
by the pupil because it gave him an oppor- 
tunity to fill a real personal need. The foundry 
program at Lane Technical High School, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, is set up so that extra projects 
such as this one can be worked into the 
course. Thomas J. Brown teaches foundry at 
Lan 


THESE bronze oarlocks were 

made by Robert Wilk, a stu- 

@ dent in the foundry depart- 

ment of the Lane Technical High School, 

Chicago, and won for him recognition 

in the Ford Industrial Arts Awards com- 

petition. Before describing the processes 

involved in making the oarlocks, I will 

present a brief description of the work 

in foundry at our school as it is con- 

siderably different than that offered in 
an industrial-arts shop program. 

In our foundry course we offer prac- 
tical molding, furnace tending, and core 
making. We use a lecture room in which 
the students study the source, distinctive- 
ness, and purposes of materials used in 


The cope has been lifted off and the patterns are about ready to be drawn. 
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a foundry project 
with a purpose 


the foundry. In the finishing room the 
students learn to file, polish, and finish 
the castings made in the foundry. Emery 
wheels, grit wheels, and buffers are used. 
A boy in the Lane foundry program 
must follow a definite sequence of jobs. 
These are outlined in the “Student’s 
Progress Sheet” below. He starts with 
the simple flat-back patterns and casts 
two school emblems as required work. 
The boy who adapts easily and does a 
good job can make house numbers, Chi- 
cago signs, faceplates or anything he 
desires to cast in the flat-back class. 
His next unit of work is the irregular 
pattern in the form of a metal ash tray. 


From this he learns to make castings to 
put on his school emblem. These castings 
are required work which must be taken 
to the finishing room for completion. 
The superior boy is eligible to cast metal 
airplanes, propellers, and other irregu- 
lar-pattern projects he may wish to try. 

All boys mold the split pattern in the 
form of an anvil. Outstanding boys make 
boat anchors, vises, and other castings 
in which they develop their skill in split- 
pattern work, 

The next job is either temporary or 
permanent match work. The boys learn 
this by making a toy bathtub which they 
embed in a false cope. This is required 


This chart is used for the first semester of work in the foundry. 


Student's Progress Chart 


Class———_——_ Bench. 


Learning 
Units 


Periods 


Essentials Taught 
In Process 


Name of | Grades 


Pattern 


I. Tempering sand 
Flat back 
10 period inst. 


II. Coping down 


Metal pattern 
8 periods inst. 


III. Split pat. 
8 periods 
inst. 


IV. Temporary & 
permanent 
matches 

6 per. inst. 

V. Hanging core 


Setting dry 
core 
4 per. inst. 
VI. Match plate 


6 per. inst. 

VII. Dry sand 
core making 
2 per. inst. 


4 per. inst. 
X. Floor 

molding 

10 per. inst. 


SO BL 


Care of molding sand 

22 basic operations 

Use of nails 

Plate with inserted 
gate 

Using & drawing 
metal pattern 

Using slick in coping 
down 

Cutting multiple gate 

Pattern in cope 

Rapping pattern 
through cope 

Loose part in pat. 

Risers' shrinkage 

False cope 

Plaster match 

Follow board 

Oil & sand matches 

Soldiers, nails, 

gaggers 

Chaplets, burlap 


Attached gates 

Strainer core in sprue 

Strainer core in gate 

Runner-branch gate 

Mixing, binders, 
baking 

Venting, pasting, & 
reinforcing 

Double parting 

Double roll 

Cheeks, headers 

Vertical methods in 
molding 

Use of clamps in roll 
over. How to handle 
heavy work 

Floor ramming built- 
in core 


Simple flat back 
Green core 
) 


2 castings 


Leaf 

Prop. 2 blade 
Model plane 
Head 1 casting 
Prop. 3 blade 
Anvil 

Machine vise 
Engine block 
Air-bomb cast. 


Bathtub 

Prop. 3 blade 
Frying pan 
Plowshare 
Bathtub 


Shell casing 


Flat side 
Double side 
Using plate 
On jolt mach. 
Machine vise 
Core 

Fire iron 


Pulley 


Anvil 
Pistons for 
gas engine 
Andirons 
Fire iron 


work. Superior students have time to 
make frying pans, Dutch ovens, and 
other items such as the oarlocks illus- 
trated here. 

Each of the preceding five units has 
certain definite requirements that must 
be met to enable a boy to receive his 
foundry credit. The fundamentals keep 
some boys busy, but others have time 
to make additional castings, thereby in- 
creasing their knowledge and skill. 

Wilk, one of the superior boys, made 
the oarlocks as an extra project in the 
match-work unit. He brought in an old, 
broken oarlock, patched it with modeling 
clay, and started to work as the pictures 
show. 

First he made an extra pattern so that 
he could cast one complete set in one 
pouring. The first picture in the casting 
series shows his patched oarlock and 
pattern embedded in the sand for the 
false cope. 

The second picture shows the flat-back 
parts in the false cope from which he ~ 
completed the drag. On top of the com- — 
pleted drag he placed the runner and © 
gates which had already been tested. He © 
then proceeded to make the cope. In the 
third picture he has lifted off the cope ~ 
and is about ready to draw the patterns. 

Next he used a sprue cutter to cut 
the sprue and a small pipe to cut the 
vents or risers. The mold was then ready — 
and he poured the manganese bronze. ; 
The completed casting is shown in the 
fourth picture. 

Wilk cut off the gates and vents or 
risers and then took the castings to the 
finishing room where he ‘led and pol- 
ished them. He went to his former ma- 
chine-shop teacher and secured permis- 
sion to machine the parts. In his former 
woodshop he was able to make mahog- 
any stands on which to mount the fin-~ 
ished oarlocks. The feeling of achieve- 
ment and accomplishment made Wilt a 
happy boy. * 


From Behind the Iron Curtain 


Certain vocational schools in the U.S.S.R., 
grouped under the name of “Schools of Labor 
Reserve,” are under the jurisdiction of the 
Ministry bearing the same name, according to 
the International Bureau of Education. Such 
schools include: (1) factory and mill schools 
(F.Z.0.) where workers are trained for un- 
skilled trades; (2) railway schools; (3) trade 
or apprenticeship schools, training skilled 
workers. The F.Z.0. schools have a curriculum 
lasting six months to a year according to the 
trades taught; the other two offer a two-year 
course. Practical experience, theory, and phys- 
ical culture are stressed. Boys and girls, having 
from four to eight years of schooling are ac- 
cepted. Recruitment is by mobilization, each 
district being expected to furnish a certain 
quota. 
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This plastic project involves many basic 

processes and uses of tools, yet can be con- 

structed with very little equipment. Robert J. 

Schaefer teaches industrial arts at the Medina, 
New York, Public Schools. 


mentary- and  junior-high- 
school students and quickly arouses 
their interest. 

The frame can be constructed with 
very little equipment and involves many 
basic processes and uses of tools. Varia- 
tions can be worked into it such as va- 
riety in internal carving and dyeing of 


FOLLOW THESE RULES ong 


ke 


English Pattern Rule 
_ No. 414 
A g@neral utility, tem- 
steel rule with 
easyereading bold fig- 
uregand heavy mark- 


Steel Rule No. 305 


in Ideal for 
4 sc and wood- 
: working shops 
hs from 1 
i to 6 feet. Flexible 


A good rule for students and ap- 
prentices with quick reading 32nds 
and 64ths on one side and table 
of fractions and decimal equiva- 
lents on the other. 6” length, 34” 
wide, 3/64” thick. 


Flexible Steel Rule No. 306 
Similar to No. 305 except with 
table of letter and drill sizes on 
reverse side. 6” length. 


Tapered End Rule No. 328 

Graduated in 64ths and 32nds 
with tapered end for measuring 
in holes, slots, recesses. 6” length. 


Hook Rule and Drill Point Gage 
No. 


Serves as pocket rule, hook rule 
or drill point gage. 6” length. 
Graduated with 8ths, 16ths and 
quick-reading 32nds and 64ths. 


This plastic frame can be varied in shape, size, 
coloring, by internal carving, and other methods. 


clear plastics, different sizes, colors, etc. 

In order to get uniformity and balance 
in the finished frame, we use a mold to 
form it. This is cut out of 1” stock as 
will be noted from the drawing. The 
mold may be parted if this seems desir- 
able for ease in inserting and removing 
the hot strip plastic, altho we used a 
solid mold. 

For the frame illustrated we used a 
strip of plastic 3/16” x 1” x 8%”. The 
ends are filed to remove the rough edges 
left by sawing and it is then sanded with 
4-0 and 7-0 garnet paper. After sanding 
it should be buffed on a wheel, using 
buffing compound, with final polishing 
on a clean buff. 

The strip is then heated in an oven to 
250°F. Remove plastic from the oven, 
using gloves to protect the hands and, 
before it hardens, quickly bend into the 
mold. When cool, remove from mold 
and lay out 14” groove in each upper 
section to receive the glass. Cut out 
with coping saw and then put picture be- 
tween glass and assemble. Two pieces 
of glass 1/16” thick, 3” wide, and 4” 
high will hold the picture nicely and 
complete an attractive looking picture 
frame for the home. * 


“Helpful Information For 
FREE Students and Apprentices" 
A valuable aid in class instruction, written and edited 


especially for shop students. Write for your copy. 
Address Dept. SS. 


Wooden mold for forming plastic picture frame. 


Es x BUY THROUGH YOUR DISTRIBUTOR 


WORLD'S GREATEST TOOLMAKERS MEASURING TOOLS AND PRECISION i 


+ STEEL TAPES + PRECISION GROUND s 
JACKSAWS, BAND SAWS and BAND KNIVES 


Molded Plastic Picture F 
astic Ficture Frame 
holder is suitable for both ele- 
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Novelty Holder Is Useful Item 
By Ronald Nutter 


Here is a take-home project that will be wel- 
comed by shop teachers as it can be used to 
teach the use of the coping or bandsaw as 
well as internal wood turning. Ronald Nutter 
teaches general shop at the Thomas Jefferson 
Junior High School. Passaic, New Jersey. 


THERE are many designs for 

hot-dish-pad holders, but here 

is one that serves two pur- 
poses. Combined with a match holder 
it makes a useful article for either the 
kitchen or living room. 

There are many designs that could 
be used, but the one shown was designed 
to match the breakfast set of the author. 

The back is cut out of 3” stock. 
Birch was used for this project as it 
finishes nicely. Use the squared lines to 
copy and make a card-board pattern. 
Transfer to the piece for the back, and 
cut out with a jigsaw or bandsaw. Fin- 
ish the edges with file and sandpaper. 

To make the match holders, use two 
blocks of wood 13g” x 234” x 5” and 
glue together with paper between so 
that they will split apart easily after 
turning. Mount the block on a faceplate 
and turn the inside hole to finished di- 
mensions. While it is still in the lathe 
rough out to the outside dimensions. 
Next mount a scrap of waste wood on 
the faceplate and turn a plug to a snug 
fit for the hole in the match holders, 
which is gently forced in. Now continue 
to turn the outside of the match holder 
to finished dimensions. After sanding 


This match holder is useful by the fireplace or 
at summer cabin as well as in the kitchen. 


smooth, remove from the lathe and split 
the turning along the glued line. 

Mount the split turnings to the back 
with flat-head screws and glue. 

The finish will depend on the color 
scheme of the kitchen where it will be 
used. The one shown was made from 
birch and finished with Min-Wax stain. 
Without the hooks it can be used near 
the fireplace. * 


... the new line of Popular- - 
Priced, Top- Quality Saws 


for Schools 


for this brig 
at the pr 
side it! 


ou get fame 
special 
teeth, ext 
guaranteed. All types; 
to 12”, wit 
_.. for use 4 
or electric 

i ur har 
breeze into 
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SIMONDS 


SAW AND STEEL CO. 


Factory Branches in Boston, Chicago, San Francisco and 
Portland, Ore. Canadian Factory in Montreal, Que. 
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for successfully planning 


your school shop 
48 pages (8!5”x 11”) Over 750 silhouettes of shop equipment 


Here, for the first time, is a manual which deals with the 
problem of school shop planning—deals with it prac- 
tically and authoritatively. In point of view, as well as 
content, it marks a radical departure from other manuals 
in the fields of Industrial Arts and Vocational Education. 

The author of “School Shop Planning” recognizes 
that there are essential differences stemming from the 
aims or purposes of each branch of industrial education, 
and that “the planning of the shop (should) reflect these 


‘TYPICAL FLOOR 


LAYOUTS 
Generel shep. These differences, not so much in arrangement but in multi- 


are just two of 24 floor 
layouts in this new 
Planning Manual, 


plicity of equipment, and in emphasis of instruction”. 

You will find, in this 48-page Manual published by the 
Walker-Turner Division of Kearney & Trecker Corp., 
not only floor layouts and silhouettes of the proved 
Walker-Turner power tools, but those of other equip- 
ment. In addition, certain of the commonly accepted 
practices have been included as “standards”, together 
with equipment lists of a basic nature. 


M 
o- te In short, whatever your needs or problem, you will 


Partial List of Contents 


receive from this profusely illustrated Manual helpful 
am iene te & Illustration of Planning suggestions and assistance of a tangible nature for suc- 
C. Finsterbach is 
prepare a manval such es ths on senate cessfully planning your school shop. Use coupon at 
; includes: 25 yeors teaching at Cleve- right to order your copy (the cost is nominal). Enclose 
land, Ohio; Buffalo, N. Y.; Oswego %* Architectural Details é 
State Teachers College; Oregon check or money order and mail today. 


State College. B. S. from Buffalo 


State; M. S. at Wayne University; 
Doctoral studies ct University of * The Planning Center 
Buffalo. Contributor to A. V. A. in a School Shop 


Journal, industrial Arts and Vocational 
Education, and School Shop Maga- 


recently Assistant Professor of In- Comprehensive General Shop 


dustrial Arts. Now Director of Educa- 
tion, Walker-Turner Division, Kearney 
& Trecker Corporation. Member 
Epsilon Pi Tay and Phi Delta Kappa. 


DRILL PRESSES JOINTERS METAL-CUTTING BAND SAWS RADIAL DRILLS 
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for graphic instruction 


e e 
in machine operation 
produced in cooperation with Popular Science Magazine 


You can teach and train students in the use of machines 
faster, and more thoroughly, with this series of six educa- 
tional stripfilms. Produced by Walker-Turner, in co- 
Operation with Popular Science Magazine, each film 
demonstrates the correct way to use one of the power 
tools usually found in school shops. 

Here are step-by-step directions for performing the 
basic operations on the Jig Saw, Drill Press, Band Saw, 
Shaper, and Circular Saw. Students not only learn how 
the machine works, but how its many parts are interre- 
lated, and how they may be adjusted and set up to perform 
Specific operations. 

Visual aids are becoming more and more essential to 
effective teaching in our machine age. Walker-Turner’s 


practices, belong in the modern school shop curriculum. 
Use coupon to order yours. 


BELT and DISC SURFACERS TILTING ARBOR SAWS SPINDLE SHAPERS 
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WALKER-TURNER DIVISION 

Kearney & Trecker Corp., Educational Dept. $S3 
Plainfield, N. J. 

Attached find check (Money Order) in amount of $0000... for .. copy (copies) of 
the new Walker-Turner Manual, at the nominal price of $1.00 per copy. 


[_] set of 6 Stripfiims at $31.50 per set. 


[_] Please send complete details on Strip 

School. 

Address — 
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Diamond Dust 


Abrasive comments from that doughty 
Scot, Tom Diamond, former head, De- 


partment of Vocational Education, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
THERE are few men 


Everybody Works who have not mar- 
—Even Father velled at the inge- 

nuity displayed by 
Friend Wife in devising different tasks 
for the less important member of the 
family to perform. They are many and 
varied and range from releasing a more 


or less defunct mouse from a trap to 
doing something about a leak which de- 
veloped recently in the attic of the fam- 
ily mansion. 

These examples are given first prior- 
ity since a postponement of “Operation 
Mouse” is certain to lead to bitter re- 
crimination because of the objectionable 
aroma which begins to permeate the 
domicile. And the roof incident is likely 
to lead to a further lack of harmony be- 
cause of the effect on the interior dec- 
orations. 

The husband, poor fellow, has just 
returned from his job with his tongue 


SHE 


HICAGO 


Important* 


above all else in school lathes 


% SHELDON SAFETY 


. . all belts, pulleys, countershafts, ears and 


motors are Pp 


and gear-ratio ‘changes are made by external shift 


levers. 


% SHELDON PRECISION 


. . . Timken “Zero-Precision” Tapered Roller 
Spindle Bearings (the absolute in accuracy) per- 
mit student work to ten-thousandths of an inch, 
and hold this accuracy without constant main- 


tenance. 


% SHELDON CONTROLS 


SHELDON -taught students are ready to operate 
standard industrial lathes—are familiar with 
standard controls and the “‘big lathe feel’’. 


* SHELDON CAPACITY 


The extra swing and greater collet capacity in- 
crease the range of possible student projects— 
from the “playing store” up to the practical. 
The extra power to the spindle, the s range, 
weight and strength of SHELDON Precision 
Lathes permit heavy cuts, spinning and demon- 
stration of correct use of new cast-alloy and 


carbide-tipped cutters. 


Built by modern methods, with the finest machine- 
tool special machinery, on a continuous production 
line basis, these better lathes cost little more than 
ordinary school type lathes. Write for Catalog 


SHELDON MACHINE CoO., INC. 
4260 North Knox Ave., Chicago 41, 


Illinois 


he resents being confronted with any- 
thing that involves work. He respects 
work—in its proper place—but he has 
a strong conviction that his home is not 
one of the places. If he is stubborn 
about it, however, and ignores the call 
to duty, there is only one alternative— 
someone must do the work for him. 

And so it is in every phase of life, 
there is work to be done, and someone 
must do it if progress is to be made. 
Any individual may refuse to do his 
share, but what he leaves undone will 
have to be done by others or the stand- 
ards in the community will be lowered. 

Because of this it is important for 
industrial-arts teachers to impress on 
their pupils that, when they go out in 
life, and wherever they go, everyone 
must work and that what they get out of 
life depends entirely on the effort they 
put into it. 

As an illustration of the need for work 
there is a story told about an individual 
named Sam who lived in the days when 
people lived like animals in caves. 

Sam was just an ordinary citizen who 
lived in a cave in the wilds of a primitive 
country. Sam’s inclination was to while 
away the hours pleasantly, resting com- 
fortably in the shade of a huge oak 
tree which grew near by. Unfortunately, 
from Sam’s point of view, as the day 
wore on the pangs of hunger disturbed 
him so that he was forced to think of 
food. The more he thought about it, the 
greater became his desire to eat. 

Since his wife was busy with the 
household chores, he came to the con- 
clusion that, if he expected to eat, he 
would have to bestir himself and do 
something about procuring it. This 
meant that he would have to find some 
game in order to feed himself and his 
family. (It should be noted here that 
this hunting expedition was not sport, 
it was work which he had to do before 
he or his family could eat.) 

As the family grew to maturity his 
daughters with encouragement from 
their mother began to clamor for a new 
and more modern type of home. They 
wanted to have their friends around and 
the cave in which they lived left much 
to be desired from the standpoint of en- 
tertainment possibilities. 

After a period of resistance, Sam fi- 
nally agreed to do something about the 
matter. In discussing the project with 
some of his friends, he learned about a 
community where the people lived in 
wooden houses and where the standard 
of living was definitely higher than the 
one to which he was accustomed. 

Although the change made necessary 
a long and arduous journey, Sam was 
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under pressure from his family so he 
collected his belongings and started off 
to find a new place of abode. Rivers, 
lakes, and forests had to be crossed on 
the journey. And all the time the fam- 
ily had to be fed, hostile tribes had to 
be fought, and wild beasts had to be 
destroyed. Finally, they reached their 
goal and, with the aid of friendly 
neighbors, built for themselves a beau- 
tiful log cabin. 

During the journey, every member of 
the family had to work and work hard. 
They received no pay for this work; 
their reward came in the form of a 
higher standard of living. (The principle 
involved here is that when the position 
or form of anything has to be changed. 
work must be done by someone.) 

Sam’s family was delighted with the 
new home but they still had problems. 
Sam had daughters. A few miles away 
there lived a young fellow who was con- 
stantly making trouble for his neighbors. 
and he admired one of these girls who 
had come into the neighborhood. The 
young lady had her own ideas about 
men, and this lad did not rate very 
highly in her estimation. In spite of her 
objections, the youth took his club and 
proceeded to beat her into submission. 
Sam, however, being aware of the lad’s 
shiftless habits, gave battle to the youth 
and finally succeeded in chasing him 
away. 

Here again Sam had to work to save 
his family from attack. It should be 
noted in all these situations that Sam 
did not work because he wanted to exert 
himself. As a matter of fact, he would 
have preferred to continue his siesta un- 
der the oak tree. But he loved his home 
and his family so his desire was to pro- 
tect them. Moreover, he considered it 
his responsibility to do so, and, being 
a good citizen, he worked to discharge 
this responsibility. 

What was true in those primitive 
times is just as true today. Man must 
work, and work hard, if he is to meet 
his responsibilities to his home, his 
family, and his country. This may seem 
elementary, but if industrial-arts 
teacher can imbue his pupils with this 
philosophy the question of what manip- 
ulative skills they have developed be- 
comes relatively unimportant. 


THE MOST VERSATILE 
TAPE-RULE FOR 
YOUR SHOP 


Safety in the School Shop 
Next month ScHoot Suop will bring 
you the full story on safety in the shop 
with specific applications in the various 
areas of shopwork and an important 
article on the legal liability of shop 
teachers for student accidents. Look for 
the April Safety and Directory Issue of 
ScHoot SHop! 


For almost any type of measuring you 

can’t find a more practical and useful tape 
rule than the Lufkin Chrome-Clad Mezurall . . . the only tape rule with 
self adjusting end hook. The jet black easy-to-read markings are 
permanent . . . stand out sharp and clear against the chrome white 
background. Chrome-Clad finish will not crack, chip or peel. Blades 
easily replaceable in a few seconds. Available in 6, 8 and 10 ft. 
lengths. 


Self adjusting hook permits 


Patented, self-adjusting end. 
accurate butt-end measure- 


hook permits accurate hook- 


over measuring. ments. 
a 
Self adjusting hook makes in- 
side reading accurate and a 
easy. Simply add exactly 2” Steel blade flexes to 
to the reading. measure round or ir- 
ula 
9 regular shapes. 
sign of case makes ver- > 


BuY [UF KIN 


The Lufkin Rule Co., Saginaw, Michigan 
132-138 Lafayette St., New York City * Barrie, Ontario 
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“OLIVER” 


18-INCH 


Single Surface Planer 


Unmatched 
for planing 
‘small stock 


Has one-piece base 
assuring permanent 
alignment of parts. 
Heavy roller bearing 
cylinder three 
high - speed knives. 
Heavy table runs on 
frictionless roller 
bearings. Power 
driven feed rolls 
handle 15’ to 35’ a minute. Takes stock up to 18” wide, 
6" thick, as short as 81” when fed singly. Turns out 
exceptionally smooth, accurate work. Precision-built for 
low-cost service. Write for Bulletin No. 399. 


OLIVER MACHINERY COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 


MODEL “A” 


$14.85 
DREMEL stTRAIGHT-LINE ACTION SANDERS 
GUARANTEE FLAWLESS, SCRATCH-FREE FINISHES 


Both of these Dremel straight-line action sanders are ruggedly constructed 
—ideal for student use—Model 2000 for any type woodworking assignment, 
including desk refinishing, general school maintenance—Model "A" for 
lighter projects. Each model has only 2 moving parts—requires no oiling 
or attention—uses 110-120 V., 60 cycle A.C. Model 2000 has 2! sq. in. 
sanding surface, weighs 5 Ibs. Mode! "A" has 12 sq. in. sanding surface, 
weighs 2'/. Ibs. Both are excellent polishers. Dremel Sanders are precision 
tools widely used in schools, home workshops, and industry. Fully guaran- 
teed. /f your dealer con't supply, order direct. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE TOOL CATALOG 
DREMEL MANUFACTURING CO. Dept. 132-C, RACINE, WIS. 


Tool Experts 
Know, 

and Even 
Ghouls 

that 


Superior design is one of the big 
reasons why PROTO tools are 
preferred by professionals, Each 
tool is light but strong, balanced, 
easy handling and snug fitting. 
Long life and extra safety are due 
to properly engineered designs, 
accurate manufacture, special 
alloy steels and scientific heat 
treating. Buy PROTO, the trul — 
professional tools from your d 

er today. Send 10¢ for 68-page 
catalog to 


PLOMB TOOL COMPANY 


2205Q Santa Fe Ave., Los Angeles 54, Calif. 
$282 


PROTO TOOL 


Jamestown, N.Y. Los GELES 


The PROTO Line 
Includes Wrenches, 
Pliers, Screwdrivers, 
Punches, Chisels, 
Sockets & Handles 
and Many Others. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
1952 


Summer Sessions: 


joe Session — June 10-27 
Main Session — June 30-Aug. 9 
Post Session — August 11-29 


Vocational Industrial 
and 
Industrial Arts Education 


Doctors, Masters and 
Baccalaureate Degrees 


Separate graduate and undergraduate 
curricula in vocational industrial and 
in industrial arts education for in-service 
teachers, supervisors, administrators, 
and other qualified individuals. Short 
unit courses dealing with national, state 
and local problems. 


For further information and catalog 
address: 
Director of Summer Sessions 
Room 102, Burrowes Building 


STATE COLLEGE 


College, Pennsylvanic 
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Teachers 


YOU MIGHT BE ON A 
Prizewinning Team 


RIGHT NOW! 


Hurry ... there's still time for your 
students to enter their shop projects in 
Ford's nationally known Industrial Arts 
Awards program ... students in grades 
7 through 12 are eligible. 


30 exciting trips to Detroit for 
teachers whose students win Outstand- 
ing Achievement Awards. 3 days in the 
world’s automobile capital . . . including 
a tour of the famous Ford plant at 
River Rouge. 


Ten divisions cover practically any 
project! Wrought metal . . . pattern- 
making and molding . . . machine shop 
. wood working ... electrical... 
plastics . . . mechanical drawing . . . 
architectural drawing...printing...open. 


Project size is not important . . . but 
quality counts! Project need not be 
special . . . enter the best ones your 
students are making right now! 
ENTRIES will be received in Dearborn 
between May 1 and June 
10, 1952. Please write to 
the address below for full 
information and entry 


“INDUSTRIAL ARTS AWARDS 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


2932 Schaefer Road * Dearborn, Michigan 
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Ready In April 
BEGINNING 
ELECTRICITY 


Written simply enough to be understood by anyone who can add 
and subtract, this book explains the principles, construction, and 
operation of the basic electrical devices and appliances. While the 
mechanical arrangement of parts and the operation of each de- 
vice are described, emphasis is on basic principles. The book pro- 
vides a thorough foundation in electricity for those preparing for 
the electrical trades. The author has been conducting extension 
courses, centering out of Purdue University, given to numerous 
groups being trained for maintenance and service work on the 
electrical and electronic installations now increasingly used 


throughout industry. 


by J. R. EATON 


Special new low prices for schools 


Many of our recent and standard books for specialized 
trade training are now available at new low prices for text 


use, among them: — 


Aireraft Mechanic 


Series 

by R. H. Drake 

formerly $28.40 a set* 

NOW $15.96 a set 

Aircraft Woodwork 

Aircraft Engines 

Aircraft Weldi 
Aircraft Sheet Meta 
Aircraft Electrical Systems, Hydraulic Systems, and 
Instruments 
Aircraft Maintenance and Service 
Aircraft Engine Maintenance and Service 


Texts for all or any part of the work required for 
CAA aircraft and engine mechanics certificates and 
special ratings. Full instruction is given in each 
book on basic principles, materials, tools, and speci- 
fic construction and maintenance techniques. 


Machine Shop 


Operations 
by L. E. King 
formerly $4.12 @ set 
NOW $1.80 a set 
Lathe Operations 
Shaper Operations 
Milling Machine Operations 


Well organized for shop courses taught by the 
production or the project plan, these books show, 
step by step, how to perform each operation on each 
tool. The necessary technical data and calculations 
are given at the points where they are used. There 
are many clear, detail illustrations in each manual. 


Direct Current 
Motor Manual 
by H. S. Dusenbery 


formerly $3.12 

Now $2.72 

Full, up-to-date instruction on the electrical prin- 

ciples, construction and maintenance of d-c motors, 

generators, and their modern electronic control 
equipment. 


Practical Marine 


El ici 
ectricity 
by S. N. LeCount 
& H. S. Dusenbery 
formerly $3.92 
NOW $1.60 
A clear and thorough text on electrical principles 
and on the operation and maintenance of each piece 
of electrical equipment found on merchant ships 
and in the shipyard. 


Motor Tune-Up 


Manual 
by R. J. Everest 
formerly $4.40 
NOW $3.60 


An dingly complete, lable, and well 
illustrated text on the electrical and mechanical 
principles of each part of the modern automobile 
engine, with full instruction on tune-up jobs. 


Voltage Regulator 


Manual 
by R. J. Everest 


formerly $3.28 
NOW $2.00 


A text and handbook on a comparatively new and 
complicated part of the auto engine, and on its 
allied parte—the battery and generator. Clear direc- 
tions for locating trouble and for adjusting and 
testing the Ford, Deleo-Remy, and Auto-Lite regu- 
lators. 


*All prices net, f.o.b. New 
York 


MACMILLAN, 


60 Fifth Avenue 


New York Il 
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Payment will be made for each Kink published. 
Send to Editor, School Shop, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Storing Band Metal 

Band metal and tubing are frequently 
stéred so that only the ends can be seen. 
Under these circumstances pupils are 
apt to cut what they need from a full- 
length piece when, as a matter of fact, 
there may be several short lengths in the 
rack. 


In order to overcome this difficulty 
and to encourage pupils to use the short 
lengths first, the visible ends of the full- 
length pieces are painted a bright color. 
By this means pupils learn to examine 
the short pieces to discover if they are 
long enough for their purpose. 

This has the added advantage that it 
simplifies the task of taking inventory. 
—David E. Wilson, Haddon Heights 
High School, Haddon Heights, N.J. 


Issuing Sandpaper 

To prevent wasting sandpaper and to 
avoid having scraps of it lying around 
on the floor at clean-up time, I have 


SIX-INCH JOINTER 
longer tables. 10-inch longer 
Therefore occurate jointing of 25% to 


50% longer stock. 2%” dio. one-piece 
cutterhead. 3” dio, cutting orc. 


fence (33°). The only 100% rigid fence. JF 


24” x 5” HEAVY DUTY 
JIG SAW 


Cuts plumb when sawing curves. 20" x 
20° table Wider ronge tension control. 
Cuts materials up to 5” thick 

blodes 5" to 9” long 50% longer biade 
stroke cuts faster 


5 
SAW-JOINTER WITH 
TILTING ARBOR SAW 
Biode, not table, tilts. Unique drive per- 
mits mounting motor rigidly ond sepa 
rotely. Cuts, miters, planes, robbers, 
grooves. Longer table ond fence. Per- 
fect work on longer stock. 


10” TILTING ARBOR 
SAW 


Con be driven by stendord motors, even < 
GOs engine or line shatt, by using “roll 
ing drive pulley.” Motoris entirely sep- } 

erote and owcy from dust, keeping vi- 
bretion from the arbor. 


HEAVY DUTY 12” x 4” 
THICKNESS PLANER 
50% faster. Powered for oviput of 14 
feet per minute. Piones moterials os 
short as 64", hard woods down to 

Ve" thick. Built to lest on hard jobs. 


14-INCH HIGH SPEED 
BAND SAW 
Sows 2 to 4 times foster. Single ond &- 
speed bock geared models for cutting 
practically any material smoothly ond 
ocevretely. High safety rating, Tre- 
mendous strength. 


BELT SANDER-GRINDER 
Lowest cost, most compact mill type, 
hond stroke, Serves as drum sonder on 
contours ond irregular shapes. Work is 


and soving hme. 


clwoys face up, eliminoting guesswork 


é dom fri 
anced for high speeds for reduced drill 
breakoge 


._ CAN EASILY DO JOBS 
of cutting - shaping - drilling 
finishing 
ewoopD 
METAL 
© PLASTIC 
e FIBRE 
with these 13 low cost, high quality 


Gotce- Crane 
INTERMEDIATE CAPACITY 
POWER TOOLS 


SPINDLE SHAPER 


The only shaper having 4" and %” 
cutting arbors formed on a solid one- 
piece spindle. Stronger. Truer running. 
Sefer. Runs wide movidings and raised 
ponels in one cut. 


SPINDLE SANDER 


Sends wood ond grinds plostics ond 
metols up to 6” thick, straight and ex- 


terior and interior contours to os shorp 
@ radius os Va" ond all bevels 0 to 45°. 


FRICTION-MATIC 
WET TOOL GRINDER 


Selt-adjvsting friction roll drive. Peri- 
pheral speed remains constant as wheel 


weers, No water thrown on operator. 
Lorger adjustable tool rest, mounted 
ol i for comfortable op- 
erating position and contro! of pressure. 


COMBINATION CONTOUR SAW 
AND BAND FILER 


Ups production as much os 1000%. Ac- 
curate. Rugged. Precision filing ond 
file broaching os well os cutting. 
speeds instantly avoilable— 4100 blode 
f.p.m. down to 92 biode f.p.m. 


GAP-BED LATHES 
(17° die. Gap Swing) for wood turning 
‘and metal spinning. 55% greater co- 
pocity without extra cost. All wanted 
features, plus longer center capacity 
and stronger ali-stee! beds. Two models, 
42° and 60° ¢. toc, 


Send for free 44-page catalog No. 50 on Boice-Crane Tools 


BOICE-CRANE COMPANY 


938 CENTRAL AVENUE 


TOLEDO 6, OHIO 


found this method effective. Cut the 8” 
x 10” sheet of sandpaper into quarters 
(4” x 5”), and issue it to the student 
when he needs it. Require him to turn 
in his old piece before he can get more. 
You can then tell at a glance if he needs 
a new piece.—F. A. Thoendel, Assistant 
Professor of Industrial Arts, Nebraska 
State Teachers College, Chadron. 


Cleaning Erasers 

Pencil and ink erasers that become 
dirty can be cleaned with gasoline ap- 
plied with a clean piece of cloth. This 
makes them just as efficient as new Ones. 
—C. H. Niemann, Morton Junior High 
School, Hammond, Indiana. 


Protect Your Varnish Brushes 


When painting or varnishing a proj- 
ect which stands on the floor or bench 
the brush is apt to pick up dust or dirt 
from the floor or bench top. This diff- 
culty may be overcome if flat-head nails 
are driven into the base or ends of the 
legs. The nails should protrude about 
1” or more, and can be withdrawn when 
the job is finished.—James B. Lidstone, 
The Edward Devotion School, Brookline, 
Mass. 


Dividing a Board 


Any width board may be simply di- 
vided into any equal number of parts. 
Place a ruler or steel square diagonally 
across it. Select a number of inches be- 
tween any two points that can be evenly 
divided by the number of parts into 
which the board is to be divided. Use this 
quotient to determine where to make 
points on the board. The angle of the 
ruler is of no importance so long as the 
inch marks coincide with the edges of 
the board. 

For example: a board is to be divided 
into four equal parts (the width of the 
board need not be known). Place the 
ruler on the board at an angle so that the 
zero end coincides with one edge of the 
board, and the 16” mark with the other 
edge. Mark on the board the 4”, 8”, and 
12” points. If lines are drawn through 
these points parallel to the edges, all four 
parts into which they divide the board 
will be of equal widths. Any other num- 
bers divisable by the number of parts 
into which the board is to be divided 
could be used.—Melvin Ham, Industrial- 
Arts Instructor, Choteau, Mont. 
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PARKS No. 20 
20° PLANER 


Here is a modernly designed, rugged, high-speed, 
low-priced planer that is ideally suited for every 
shop and industrial plant requiring a quality sur- 
facer. The Parks No. 20 Planer has a four-knife 
cutterhead with a speed of 3600 R.P.M. and offers 
two feed speeds — 20 and 40 F.P.M., and 40 and 
80 F.P.M. Write for , 
complete descriptive 


literature. 


The PARKS 
Heavy-Duty 
12 x4" Planer 


A compact, sturdy, thickness planer 
that offers mill planer precision and 


y low 


price. Write for descriptive catalog 


sheet. 


The PARKS WOODWORKING MACHINE CO., Dept.24013 1546 Knowlton St., Cincinnati 23, 0. 


Ideal for the 
School Shop 


GREAVES No. 2-H 


Plain and Universal Miller 
Illustration: No. 2-H Miller 
Simplicity of control and precision accuracy 
make Greaves 2-H Plain and Universal Millers 
top choice for school shops. Eighteen spindle 
speeds, nine feeds make it easy to duplicate 

any tool room milling problem. 
Write for FREE detailed folder. 


MACHINE TOOL COMPANY 4 
division of J A FAY & EGAN (0 


CINCINNATI,” O. 


SPEEDY-MELT 
METAL MELTING FURNACE 
Gas-fired: will use any type 
gas; manufactured, mixed, 
natural, bottled, cylinder. 


No. B 11/2 Speedy Melt Furnace 
Capacity in brass 55 lbs.; aluminum 16 
lbs.; Grey iron 55 Ibs. Complete with 
Blower and Crucibles 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION ON 
SMALLER OR LARGER FURNACES 


McENGLEVAN HEAT TREATING 
AND MANUFACTURING CO. 


708 Griggs Street, Danville, Illinois 


Yau Can Afford 
To Go te School 


This Summer at 
WAYNE UNIVERSITY 


@ COOPERATIVE PLAN for graduate 
students to bring skills up to date in 
Detroit's industries while they earn more 
than expenses and enroll for six semester 
hours credit. 


GRADUATE WORK leading to the M. 
Ed. and D. Ed. degrees. Special courses 
to survey industrial practices. Courses to 
validate vocational certificates. Manipu- 
lative courses taught by master teachers 
in Detroit's finest school shops. 


LIVING ACCOMMODATIONS on cam- 
pus at moderate cost. Unlimited recre- 
ational facilities in Detroit area. 


JUNE 23 University courses begin for 
six, eight or ten weeks. Work experience 
may be arranged for part or all of 
summer vacation. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE for non- 


residents. 


WRITE TO Department of Industrial 
Teacher Education, College of Education, 
Wayne University, 5451 Cass, Detroit 2, 
Michigan for catalogs and bulletins. 
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McKnight Publications 


FINISHING MATERIALS 
AND METHODS 


™ By George A. Soder- 
This book gives 
complete up-to-date 
information on finish- 
ing materials and 
methods of applica- 
tion. Thirty chapters 
present information— 
twenty-six “how to" 
units give specific in 
structions. Covers the 
finishing of wood sur 
faces, metal finishes 
flock, finishes for dry 
well construction and 
many other recent de 
velopments. Study questions, 


GENERAL SHOP WOODWORKING 


By Frykiund & LaBerge. Covers the funda- 
mentals of hand woodworking. Written in 
short teaching units. Designs tor 25 practi- 
cal projects as well as 25 suggested 
projects, Send for approval copy. Clip 

i $1.25 


this, 


CHECK THE BOOKS YOU WANT: 


HOME MECHANICS.............. $1.25 
MACHINE WOODWORKING... $3.00 
GENERAL SHOP WOODWORKING ... $1.25 
PROJECTS IN WOODWORK ..... $3.5 
GENERAL DRAFTING .. $1.25 
C PROBLEMS in DRAFTING and DESIGN $1.00 
0 DRAWING APTITUDE TEST Spec. set $ 35 
GENERAL SHOP METALWORK... ........ $1.25 
SHEET METALWORK....................... $1.25 
BENCH METALWORK ............ $1.25 


CF UNITS IN ETCHING, SPINNING, RAISING & 
TOOLING METAL........ $1.2 
UNITS IN PATTERNMAKING & FOUNDING. . $1.00 


UNITS IN FORGING AND WELDING. ....... $1.00 
CO GAS & A.C. ARC WELDING & CUTTING. .....$1.25 
MACHINING OF METAL $3.50 
MACHINE SHOP PROJECTS ............ $1.20 
(1 ENGINE LATHE OPERATIONS ............ $1.80 


C BLUEPRINT READING, CHECKING & TEST- 
ING 


BLUEPRINT READING & SKETCHING. .... $1.80 


READING AIRCRAFT BLUEPRINTS.......... $2.00 
GENERAL ELECTRICITY....................$1.00 
GENERAL SHOP ELECTRICITY.............. $1.25 
PROJECTS IN ELECTRICITY ............. $1.20 
PRINCIPLES OF ELECTRICITY.............. $1.60 
PRACTICAL PHOTOGRAPHY................ $4.00 
(0 APPLIED FUNDAMENTALS OF MACHINES. . $2.50 
METHODS OF MEASUREMENT.............. $1.20 
PRINTING $1.80 
SUPERVISOR'S JOBININDUSTRY $1.00 
GENERAL BOOKBINDING .................. $1.20 
METALWORK, TECH. & PRACTICE.......... $4.40 
GENERAL LEATHERCRAFT ............... $1.50 


( LEATHERCRAFT, TECHNIQUE & DESIGNS. . $5.00 


107 LEATHERCRAFT DESIGNS ........... $2.00 
GENERAL $1.75 
C PRACTICAL SIGNS & POSTER WORK ..... $1.50 


McKNIGHT McKNIGHT 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


DEPT. 60A, MARKET AND CENTER STREET 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


Books: 
Servicing TV in the Customer's 
Home. Kiver. Indianapolis: How- 
| ard W. Sams & Co., Inc., 1951. Pp. 
| 96. $1.50. 
This book is intended primarily to help the 
serviceman who calls at the customer's home. 
| It should serve this purpose well since it is 
written in easy-to-understand language, and is 
| well illustrated. However, it should be a valu- 
able addition to the teaching material used in 
those vocational or technical schools where 
TV is included as a part of the electrical 
| course. 
Milton S. Kiver is president of the Tele- 
| vision Institute, and has had wide experience 
as a serviceman. 


| Simple Upholstery. Hart and Halli- 
day. Peoria: Chas. A. Bennett Co., 

Inc., 1951. Pp. 59. $1.25. 

Teachers of industrial arts who wish to in- 

| troduce simple upholstery as a unit in their 
program will find this book very helpful. It is 
written in simple language, and each step is 
illustrated so that a pupil can follow the di- 
rections without difficulty. 

The authors, Dorothy M. Hart and John 
Halliday, are English, and published the book 
originally in England for use by children of 
junior-high-school age. 


| Basic Refrigeration—Principles, Prac- 
tice, Operation. King. Chicago: 
Nickerson & Collins Co., Publishers, 
1951. Pp. 526. $6.00. 


Basic Refrigeration is written in the language 
| of the student, yet recognizes the require- 
| ments of the refrigeration instructor. It pro- 
gressively takes the student from fundamentals 
to complete systems. It is supplemented by a 
large number of illustrations and graphic 
charts. The author has drawn on a wide and 
varied experience in the practical aspects of 
refrigeration coupled with many years of 
teaching the subject. 

The author teaches refrigeration in the 
Santa Monica, Calif., Technical School. 


Inspection and Gaging. Kennedy. 
New York: The Industrial. Press, 
1951. Pp. ix + 502. $7.50. 


This book is profusely illustrated, and it 
presents in easy-to-understand language how 
inspection functions in industry. The various 
types of measuring instruments are shown, and 
directions are given for their proper use. It 
gives suggestions to inspectors for improving 
their accuracy and efficiency. 

It should serve as a text or a reference 
| hook to be used in the training of inspection 

personnel, and it should be helpful in school 


shops where precision work is being done. 
Perhaps its greatest value from the stand- 
point of industrial arts lies in providing the 
pupils with a better understanding of pre- 
cise measurement and the reason why it is 
an essential in modern industry. 

Clifford W. Kennedy has had wide exper- 
ience as an engineer, and is now quality con- 
trol engineer for the Federal Products Cor- 
poration, maker of precision measuring equip- 
ment. 


Your Puppetry. Wright. Peoria, IIL: 
Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc., 1951. 
Pp. 135. $2.75. 


The art of puppetry involves many skills 
which appear in the various activities carried 
on in the public schools, and it involves a 
great number of occupational skills. More- 
over it provides opportunities for the devel- 
opment of creative ability, originality, and 
craftsmanship in woodworking, carving, draw- 
ing, and painting, as well as in other manipu- 
lative areas. 

For these reasons this book offers valuable 
suggestions to teachers of handwork, particu- 
larly in those grades where free expression is 
stressed. 

John Wright has made a life study of his 
subject, and has been instrumental in de- 
veloping a wide interest in it, both in his 
native South Africa and in his present home 
in England. 


Pamphlets: 


How to Simplify Radio & TV Repairs. Free to 
readers of ScHoot Suop. This pamphlet is 
issued by the Feiler Engineering Co., Skokie, 

fll. In it there is presented a new stethoscope 
method of testing radios which is simple and 
positive. Shop teachers who are interested in 
radio repairing will want to examine this new 
system. The pamphlet is well illustrated and 
is full of suggestions. 


Audio-Visuals: 


Filmstrip Series. A series of six filmstrips has 
been produced by the Popular Science Pub- 
lishing Co. in conjunction with Walker- 

Turner Div. of the Kearney & Trecker Corp. 

Basic operations are shown on the jig saw, 

drill press, band saw, shaper, and circular saw. 

A teaching guide plus student questions are 

included. Full information on the series is 

available from the Educational Dept. SS2, 

Walker-Turner Div., Plainfield, N. J. 


Airplanes and How They Fly is a one-reel film 
released by Young America Films, Inc., 18 
E, 41st St., New York City 17. It is suitable 

for middle grade and junior-high students. 

$40 a print, or can be rented from film 
libraries. 
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from page ll 


Harold: 1 don’t think John showed me 
the printing area. 

John: Golly, I forgot. 

Mr. Stark: The printing area is located 
over in the south side of the shop. 
See the printing press and different 
type boxes? 

Harold: Oh yes . . . now I see them. It’s 
a little printing press, isn’t it? 

Mr. Stark: A little small but we can 
make all sorts of cards, letterheads, 
and the like. We even print the first 
page of the school newspaper with it. 
By the way John, did you show 
Harold the project display case? 

John: No, I didn’t. 

Mr. Stark: Would you like to see some 
of the projects that are made in the 
shop by the students, Harold? 

Harold: Sure would. 

Mr. Stark: Come on over by the display 
cabinet and I'll show you. Say, by the 
way John, did your father like the 
sail boat you made? 

John: Oh, he thought it was great. 
We're going to build a large one this 
next summer. 

Mr. Stark: What do you think of all 
these projects, Harold? 

Harold: Boy, they’re swell. What's that 
one in the corner? 

Mr. Stark: That’s a hair clip. One of the 


girls in the 8th grade made that. 
There’s another over there. That one 
is made from brass, then nickel plated 
and polished. Looks nice doesn’t it? 

Harold: Yes, it does. 

Mr. Stark: Here are some projects made 
from metal . . . letter holder, hammer, 
clamp, and chisel. Over there is a 
birthday card a boy in the 7th grade 
designed and cut from a linoleum 
block. It was then mounted and the 
card run off on our printing press. 
On the second shelf are the wood- 
working projects and plastics. Did 
you ever work in plastics? 

Harold: No, but I’ve seen it done at 
the county fair. 

Mr. Stark: Here’s a ring and bracelet 
made from plastics. 

Harold: Golly, they don’t weigh very 
much do they? 

Mr. Stark: No, they are not heavy .. . 
Here’s an interesting project. It is a 
ring with the setting made from a 
very pretty stone. The process of cut- 
ting the stones is called lapidary 
work . . 
trical projects. A buzzer, motor, crys- 
tal radio, and an electronic device to 
put the porch light on when it gets 
dark outside. Bernie Hale made the 
porch-light project. 


Harold: Oh yes. I met him, he seems to | 


. Over there are some elec- | 


be pretty good in electronics, doesn’t 
he? 

Vr. Stark: Yes, he’s quite interested in 
the field of electricity. After he gradu- 
ates he is going to work at the radio 
repair shop in town. Then, when he 
has saved enough money he plans to 
go to college to be an electrical en- 
gineer. Do you plan to go to college, 
Harold? 

Harold: No. | don’t think so. I really 
don’t know what I want to do. I’ve 
never had the opportunity to decide. 
I hope the principal assigns me an 
industrial-arts class. I bet I could find 
something that would interest me 
here. I’ve always been handy at build- 
ing things around home. Gosh, but 
you sure have all kinds of machines 
in here. I'll bet it cost a lot of money 
to make a shop like this? 

Mr. Stark: Oh, not so much... A shop 
like this costs around $5000 but after 
it is set up it costs only about $400 
a year for supplies . . . Of course it 


isn’t the rer form of education, 


| CAMP POSITION 

| for boys’ camp in Lenox, Mass. Seek thoroughly 

qualified person with flair for working with boys 

8-15. 

Send full details to Joseph Kruger, director, 375 
Osborne Terrace, Newark 8, N.J. 


for CRAFT CLASSES! 


RECOMMENDED BOOKS 


for DRAWING CLASSES! 
GENERAL MECHANICAL DRAWING 


By Jervis. 291 pages, 369 illustrations, $2.75. 


ELEMENTARY MECHANICAL DRAWING 


By Klenke and Hayes. 250 pages, 188 illustrations, $2.00. 


ADVANCED MECHANICAL DRAWING 
By Klenke and Hayes. 316 pages, 175 illustrations, $2.50. 


HOW TO MAKE MODERN JEWELRY 


INSTRUCTORS 


144 PAGES 
BARGAINS 


By Martin and D'Amico. 9% pages, illustrated, $2.50. 
THE JOY OF HAND WEAVING 


By Gallinger. 316 pages, illustrated, $4.75. 


LEATHER TOOLING AND CARVING 
124 pages, illustrated, paperbound, $2.00; 


LEATHER TOOLING AND CARVING 


PATTERNS 
By Groneman. 11 pattern sheets 25 x 38, folded 9'/2 x 12'/2; 
45 patterns; tracing paper, enveloped, $2.50, 


Send NOW for EXAMINATION COPIES! 


INTERNATIONAL 


TEXTBOOK COMPANY 
Dept. 650, SCRANTON 19, PENNSYLVANIA 
Request our 1952 School Textbook Catalog 


Filled with greatest 

and imported woods...mouldings...tools...ma- 

chinery...cabinet hardware...fittings--ot real 
money-saving prices. 


hiustrates 32 rare and fancy woods, 54 multi- 

colored bandings, 40 inlays and overlays- -in color. 

Also--31 embossed mouldings, 24 carved orna- 

ments, 275 scroll patterns. And--51 pages of all 
kinds of tools and sup- 
plies plus pages of 
ideas, instructions, in- 
formation. Save 
mone save time-- 
send tory our free 
copy N 


DELIVERY 


One board 
or a carload 
Maple, poplar, 
oak, maho- 
ony. eherry, 
walnut, red 
cedar and 
many others-- 
all properly 
seasoned a 
kiln dried and 
all correctly 

graded. 


CRAPTS MAN WOOD SERVICE CO. 
2729 SOUTH MARY DEPT. K-3 


CHICAGO 8, ILLI 


Please send me HUNT'S WOODWORKERS CATALOG 


No. 18--free to instructors. 


(Students 1 5c) 


ADDRESS 
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AToolshop 
in YourHand 
HANDEE 


tool of toot Uses 


HANDEE is a_ basic 
“‘must’’ for every indus- 
trial arts class. It’s the 
tool for really smooth, 
controlled power .. . 
works in metal, wood, 
glass, bone, leather, etc. 
Internal carving in plas- 
tics. Grind, drill, carve, 
saw; other uses, too. Easy 


to instruct . . . easy to 
operate . . . students take 
to HANDEE readily! First Tool of Its Kind 


More HANDEE tools are 
in use today than all oth- 
ers combined! 


TODAY'S FINEST 


SCHOOL SET 


HANDEE and 51 
matched accessories 
in sturdy, steel car- 
tying case......$27.50 
HANDEE with 7 ba- 
sic accessories $19.95 
Available at better 
stores everywhere or 
direct from factory 
postpaid. 


FREE! New 64-page Manual on request. Write today! 5 


CHICAGO WHEEL & MFG. CO. 


1101 West Monroe St., Dept. $$, Chicago 7, Illinois 


Shopmaster Tools 
FOR THE 


Budget Minded 


12” Drill 


Press... .$46.95 
> 12‘ Floor Model 
WS Drill Press. $54.00 


15” Jig 

Sow (Tilt- 

6.95 ing Table) 
$27.95 

$47.95 

10” Tilting Arbor 

Bench Saw. . . $86.! 


10” Floor Model Loy | 
Arbor Sow. . $105 


6" Jointer- 
Planer 
$79.95 

4" Jointer- 
Planer. . . $47.95 


Zone 2 prices, slightly 
lower in Zone 1. 


SHOPMASTER, INC. 


1214 Third St. S., Minneapolis, Minn 


but it certainly contributes a lot to 
you young fellows and girls. You see, 
by working in the shop you get to 
work with other fellows, help them 
out and they in turn help you. You 
can make things you're interested in 
and get a lot of enjoyment from do- 
ing it. Not only that, it helps you get 
along with your fellow classmates be- 
cause working in the shop is like 
working with people outside of school 
at your chosen vocation . . . Yes, it 
costs money to set up an industrial- 
arts shop but it is worth every penny 
it costs and then some. 
Sounp: MUSIC UP AND OUT. 
Narrator: Yes sir, the schools of today 
are meeting the needs of youth. 
Whether it be an industrial-arts shop, 
as you heard today, or a home-mak- 
ing course, agricultural activity, or a 
social-science class. All are contribut- 
ing factors to help guide and direct 
your youngsters as long as they are 
within reach. 
You know, I mentioned all of you 
were stockholders in the business 
called education. Do you know what 
your dividends are? . . . Let me tell 
.you ... The dividends are your chil- 
dren educated in a way that will bet- 
ter fit them for this complex, chang- 
ing world. A generation of critical- 
minded individuals directed and guid- 
ed in a democratic way to fulfill their 
purpose in life, and contributing to 
the well being of all members of our 
society. 
Sounp: MUSIC IN AND OUT. 
Announcer: Tonight's play was written 
by Marshall L. Schmitt, Associate 
Professor of Industrial-Arts Educa- 
tion, State College, Raleigh, North 
Carolina. 


Sounp: MUSIC IN AND OUT. 
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Press ..... from page 
there is no, or very little, taper to the 
glass, as shown in the photograph on 
page 8, it will not be necessary to 
consider this in laying out the design. 
In this case, all lines that will appear 
horizontal on the finished job will be 


straight lines, not ares, in the design. 
| However, if there is a large degree of 


taper to the glass, Figure 15, it will 
be necessary to allow for it in laying out 
the design. 

To do this three dimensions must be 
known: the largest diameter (shown in 
Figure 15 as A), the smallest diameter 
(B), and the vertical height of the glass 
(C). These dimensions are laid out on 


a piece of paper and the lines, repre- 


| senting the sides of the glass, are ex- 


tended until they intersect, locating point 
D. Now the design is positioned on the 
glass as desired. In order to print a 
color band around the glass, shown in 
Figure 15 as E, the following must be 
done. With D as a center, a compass is 
set for a radius that will reach from D 
to the top of the design and inscribe an 
are (radius B). With D as a center, the 
compass is then set for a radius that will 
reach to the lowest point on the design 
(radius C) and inscribe an arc. The 
area enclosed by these two arcs limits 
the space in which the design (shown 
as E) must appear if it is to print in 
a horizontal plane. To determine the 
distance the design is to extend along 
these arcs, it is only necessary to 
multiply the largest diameter (A) by 
Pi (3.1416) and lay out this dimension 
Part E 


Port E Part F 


WY, 


hd 


Longitudinal & 
of glass 


| 
FIG 13 SQUEEGES FIGI4 


FIG.15 DEVELOPMENT OF A DESIGN 


along an arc constructed from D with 
a radius shown as radius A in Figure 15. 
At the extremities of this distance, the 
points should be connected to D. In so 
doing, a development of the glass is 
made which will also limit the length 
of the color band. Radius D will give 
the lower limit of the glass if it is needed 
for the placement of the design. Ordi- 
nary silk-screen process paint is not 
suitable for painting glasses as it will 
scrape off with the wear of dish wash- 
ing. For permanent adherence a baking 
enamel should be used. Most suppliers 
of silk-screen materials have such bak- 
ing enamels in various colors which can 
be used as they come or mixed to get 
different shades. Temperature for bak- 
ing is usually 275° F. at one hour for 
light colors. * 
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“Cadillac Plastic Co. 


15115 SECOND BLVD., 
DETROIT 3, MICHIGAN 


TALK ABOUT BARGAINS 
IN FINE MAGNETIC CHUCKS 


L-W has them! 


Supplied with connections for either 110 or 220 volts D.C. 
Grip Work Tightly for Wet or Dry Grinding 


GUARANTEED WATERPROOF 


5%4"x13" 
$55.37 
$73.40 
8x24" 
$127.03 
10%4"x37" 


$234.81 

DEMAGNETIZERS 
A single pass over the ane omen completely 
demagnitizes B-2 for 
large x x 6%". 
Ship wt. 55 Ibs. ° 
Model J-1 f alt work x 
Ship. wt. 35 Ibs $47. 83 


RECTIFIERS 
A.C. input 110 volts. D.C. 
volts. P-i for 


DEMAGNETIZING 
SWITCHES 
x 13° and 

$10.35 

Fieid discharge type for 


8” x 24” and $18.90 


P-3 for 8” x 24”, 10%” x 
37” chuck * 10%" x 37” 


3.0 amps. 


nd for complete catalog giving prices and specifications on these quality, low-cost L-W Product 


W CHUCK COMPANY? sr cia 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


1952 Summer Session 

INTERSESSION SUMMER SESSION 

June 2-27, 1952 June 30-Aug. 8, 1952 

POSTSESSION 
Aug. 11-Sept. 5, 1952 
Professional and Technical Courses in 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDUCATION—ARTS AND CRAFTS 


OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY—AERONAUTICAL EDUCATION 
VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


GRADUATE and UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 
leading to 


DOCTOR'S, MASTER'S and BACCALAUREATE yennaes 
including NEW SIXTH hinties PROGRAM 


For information and complete Bulletins ‘una all sections and divisions, 
Write to: 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, DEPT. SS 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Washington Square, New York 3, N.Y. 


BENDING MAN UAL .. 


by the originators of “Die-less Duplicating” 
This instructive and authoritative booklet will 
quickly prove itself indispensable wherever 
bending is done or is needed. It brings you a 
veritable gold mine of tested, authentic bend- 
ing methods applicable to any rotary type 
bender. The proper bending technique may 
frequently offer a new approac 
to an old problem by simplifying 
product design and cutting pro- 
duction costs. 
The exact methods of 
Producing various types 
of bends in a_ wide 
range of materials are 
illustrated, step by step. 
with over 90 diagrams 
and charts together with 
valuable tooling sugges- 
tions. 
You'll want a copy... 
Mail your request today. 
355 8th Ave. 


FINE IL —\RNANO 


ROLLERS SHEARS ROD 4 


MARCH, 1952 


PARTERS\, 
are 


\ 4 
/ in whites and others: | 
ey 
$ 5 AO 75,00 
on for 61/4” x 18” i 
immediate Delivery ; 
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Radial Arm Saw Gets Safety 
Treatment 


The kickback which has sometimes pre- 
vented shop instructors from using radial arm 
power saws for rip-type operations in school 
shops has been remedied by the use of a 
power-feed unit. Two spur wheels, mounted 
on flexible arms and driven by a % hp moter, 


move material to and from the cutting or - 


shaping unit, and remove it from the saw 
blade. 

The spur wheels can be adjusted vertically 
and horizontally for different widths and thick- 
nesses of material. The unit can be mounted 
with brackets on the table frame of most 
standard tables. Production-conscious instruc- 
tors may also find the variable-speed-operation 
factor of interest. 

Additional information may be procured 
by addressing DeWalt Products, Lancaster, 
Pa., mentioning ScHoot SuHop; or check no. 
50 on the coupon. 


Delco-Remy Educational Aids 

Delco-Remy Education Program is a new 
booklet published by the Delco-Remy Div. 
of General Motors, describing with color and 
illustrations the educational aids now avail- 
able to shop teachers. Included among these 
are handbooks, instruction manuals, charts, 
and slide films. 

Another feature of the new brochure is a 
description of the Delco-Remy Service School 
and School Shop which offer special summer 


Each item listed above is numbered. Check the 
numbers of the items you want, and mail the 
coupon, properly filled in, to . . . 


classes for vocational- and trade-school instruc- 
tors. These lecture sessions and shop periods 
deal with automotive electrical equipment and 
provide exact technical data as well as oppor- 
tunities for group discussion. 

Free copies of Delco-Remy Education Pro- 
gram may be obtained by writing the Tech- 
nical Editor, Service Dept., Delco-Remy Div., 
General Motors Corp., Anderson, Ind., men- 
tioning ScHoot Suop; or check no. 51 on 
the coupon. 


Stanley Presents New Design Series 


The Educational Department of Stanley 
Tools has made available to school shop in- 
structors the new Series “C” packets of 15 
Early American Designs. These designs, like 
the previous “A” and “B” series, have been 
adapted from museum pieces to serve a useful 
place in modern homes. 

Drawn by William Klenke, each plan sheet 
contains a working pattern, 844” x 11”, 
punched for loose-leaf binder. The miniature 
projects are attractive and useful as cigarette 
trays, jewel boxes, bedside stands, magazine 
racks, and other household conversation pieces. 
Suggestions for finishing are included. 

Series “C” (15 plans) is available for 25c 
from the Educational Dept., Stanley Tools, 
New Britain, Conn. (please mention ScHOOL 
Suop); or check no. 52 on the coupon and 
enclose 25c. 


U-Mak-It Offers Outboard 
Cabin Cruiser 


The Flying Cloud 18’ Outboard Cabin 
Cruiser, offered for school shop or home as- 
sembly by U-Mak-It Products, can be pur- 
chased and assembled in three separate kits; 
hull, cabin, and cabin top and windshield. 
Building time by a craftsman is estimated at 
60 hours plus an additional 30 hours for the 
cabin. 

The v-bottom hull is planked with 34” ma- 
rine plywood and batten reinforced. Hard- 
wood frames are assembled and bevelled. Stem 
and transom are also machined and bevelled. 
The transom is made of one-piece five-ply 
marine plywood, reinforced with hardwood 


framing. The cockpit has two seats on each 
side and folding pilot seat. 

The cabin has a double folding door, two 
bunks, locker space. Cabin sides are %” 
marine plywood, ready for the installation of 
interior windows, a swinging forward window, 
and bulkhead window. The deck is covered 
with ™%” marine plywood with hardwood 
frames. Cockpit rails, forward deck rails, 
windshield, and hand rails are all mahogany. 

For details, write U-Mak-It Products, 701- 
725 Whittier St., New York 59, N. Y., men- 
tioning ScHoot Suop; or check no. 53 on 
the coupon. 


Micro Circle Cutters Feature 
Versatility 


Versatility and sturdy construction are two 
of the features that make Micro Circle Cut- 
ters ideal for school shop use in that they 
are equally efficient with plastics, wood, and 
metals ranging from stainless steel to mag- 
nesium. 

Adjustable to a great number of hole di- 
ameters within their respective ranges, Model 
1 has a maximum cutting diameter of 4”, and 
Model 5 a maximum diameter of 6”. All 
models have high-speed-steel cutting _ bits. 
The micrometer adjusting feature assures pre- 
cise settings at all diameters. A new method 
of locking the beam is said to facilitate op- 
eration. Two types are available for round- 
shank chucks, and a square shank is available 
for hand braces. 

More information may be obtained by writ- 
ing Precise Measurements Company, 942 
Kings Highway, Brooklyn 23, New York, men- 
tioning ScHoot Suop; or check no. 54 on the 
coupon. 


Simonds Introduces New 
Si-Clone Line 


Simonds Saw and Steel Company of Fitch- 
burg, Mass., has recently announced a new, 
high quality line of Si-Clone saw blades suit- 
able for school and home workshops, as well 
as commercial use. 

The complete line includes the following 
saw types: rip; regular cut-off; flooring cut- 
off; fine tooth cut-off; easy-cut; planer (hol- 
low ground combination) ; No. 52, No. 54 and 
No. 60 combination; carbide tipped; dado; 
nonferrous; and friction. Furnished up to 12” 
in diameter, these saws come with round or 
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special shape center holes for use on table 
radial-arm or electric hand-saw machines. 
For more information, write Simonds Saw 
and Steel Co., Fitchburg, Mass., mentioning 
Scuoor Sxop; or check no. 55 on the coupon. 


New Literature 


Brake Service Training Course is offered to 
vocational school instructors covering both 
theory and practice on automotive brake 

systems. Training material includes student 

text, instructor's guide, film strips, check 
questions, and written test. For details and 
brochures write the Barrett Equipment Co., 
21st and Cass, St. Louis 6, Mo., mentioning 
Scnoot SHop; or check no. 56 on the coupon. 


Kilns and Furnaces. Western Materials Co. 
(Equipment Div.), 39 S. LaSalle St., Chi- 
cago 3, Ill, has announced the availability 

of new literature on all types of school shop 

furnaces, kilns, and ovens for every purpose. 

Included is information on a new small gas- 

fired Speedy-Melt furnace with an improved 

motor-blower unit, and complete with crucibles. 

Write the company, mentioning Scuoot SuHop; 

or check no. 57 on the coupon. 


Standard Tool Calendar contains useful data 
for shopwork in general, descriptions of 
various tools, and tables of decimal equiva- 

lents and cutting speeds. Write for free copy 

to Standard Tool Co., 3950 Chester Ave., 

Cleveland 14, Ohio, mentioning 

or check no. 58 on the coupon. 


HAPPENINGS IN INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


Massachusetts Survey 
INDUSTRIAL education in Massachusetts 
will be surveyed by an independent 
agency for the Filene Foundation in or- 
der to ascertain the normal needs of 
Massachusetts industry for vocationally- 
trained personnel and to study existing 
programs. Proposals for strengthening 
the trade and industrial education pro- 
gram will be made. Industrial Develop- 
ment Reports of Boston is conducting 
the survey under the direction of Wil- 
liam M. Stoddard. + 


NAM Urges Support of 
Education 

THE board of directors of the National 
Association of Manufacturers has gone 
on record urging its members to secure 
adequate local, state, and private sup- 
port for elementary and _ secondary 
schools and to exert every effort to make 
available to higher education the supple- 
mental private support needed to meet 
the educational needs of youth, industry, 
and the nation. While still opposed to 


federal aid to education, the NAM rec- 
ognizes the “freeze” in school support 
now confronting the nation because of 
inflation and competition for the tax 
dollar. If local industry follows its lead, 
the task of gaining support for commu- 
nity school programs will be aided. 


New Chicago School 

First on the list of new buildings to be 
constructed in Chicago, Illinois, is the 
Dunbar Vocational School which is slat- 
ed to be housed in a three-million-dollar 
structure. Faculty members are now par- 
ticipating in the planning of the shops. 


Technical Institute Burns 


THe State Institute of Applied Arts and 
Sciences at Binghamton, N. Y., was de- 
stroyed by fire recently. Most of the 
technical equipment, valued at more than 
half a million dollars, was lost. Tem- 
porary quarters have been established 
and a new permanent campus is planned. 


New Ph.D.’s at Minnesota 
Two men have recently been warded 
Ph.D. degrees at the University of Min- 
nesota under the advisership of Profes- 
sor Homer J. Smith. They are Raymond 
H. Larson, St. Cloud, Minnesota, and 
Gustave S. Wall of Minneapolis. 


The Best 


Gray Iron Brass 


@ Heat Treating 
@ Ceramic Firing 


Furnaces for Schools 
Melt Fast with 


Speedy Melt Furnace 


Also gas and electric furnaces for: 
@ Plastic Forming 
@ Plastic Baking 


Western Materials Co., Eqpt. Div. ica. 
39 South LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
Literature on all types of furnaces available 


Aluminum 


Hardwood Corporation of Amer- 


APPALACHIAN 


games HARDWOOD LUMBER 


FOR SCHOOL SHOPS 


Every Specie 


facturers of App 


Hardwood Lumber and Hardwood 


of American 
Hardwood used 


the ing of 


I Lumber Di 


APRONS 


Thirty- eight years’ fg oa and knowledge of the 

From this experience we know the 
best apron requirements for your students. Guaranteed 
4 sizes, 4 colors. 


students’ needs. 


to please. Made of fine twill, 


Institutions. 


The fourth edition of "MODERN SHOP ORGAN- 
IZATION FOR INDUSTRIAL ARTS CLASSES” will 
be included with your order of aprons. lt by 


many school shop 9g 
the instructor. 


Write for New Spring and Summer Illustrated Price Circular 


CANVAS PRODUCTS CORPORATION 4 
“The School Apron Folks" 


P. O. Box Ne. ONE 


FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 


to serve Industrial Arts and Voca- 
tional classes with the highest qual- 
ity of thoroughly kiln-dried **Soft- 
Textured” Hardwood Lumber. 


Personnel of the ‘*Educational 
Lumber Division” have many years 
experience in Hardwood Lumber, e 
Sales and Service to Educational 


If your purchases are made on in- 
quiry or sealed bids, mail us your 
specifications, we will be pleased to 
submit a formal quotation. 


in School Shops! 


KILN-DRIED 
“SOFT-TEXTURE” 


Catalog 
Showing delivered prices 
to most States east of the 
Mississippi River 
Now ready . . . Write for 
your free copy today . . . 


Corporation 
of America 
DIiviSton 
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America’s Best Source of Supplies for 
Vocational Education and Crafts Classes 


Larson Leathercraft 


COMPLETE STOCK 


E from rom Beginners’ Kits of 
T projects, to suppties and 
leathers for advanced hobbyists. 


HIGHEST QUALITY 


All materials, moderately-priced tool- 
ing leathers, calfskin, ete., top quality. 


PROMPT SHIPMENT 


Our established policy is to shi 
ders the same day we receive t' om. 


Write foday 
forFREE 
CATALOG 


J.C. LARSON COMPANY | 


820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 1240, Chicago 24, Ill. 


Specify 
AMERICAN 

for Quality 
CRAFT SUPPLIES 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


@ 12 EAST 41st. STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y 


Address Dept. SS 


RED DEVIL TOOLS, IRVINGTON 11, N.J., 


TEAGH IN CHICAGO 


Examinations for teachers of the fol- 
lowing subjects in the Chicago Public 
High Schools will be held ape 28, 
1952: 

Auto, Electric, Forge, Foundry, Industrial Arts, 
Mechanical Drawing, Print, Machine and Wood 
Shops. Closing date for filing formal applica- 
tion forms and required credentials is April 14, 
1952. For information apply to 


BOARD OF EXAMINERS 


228 N. LaSalle St. Chicago 1, Illinois 


U.S.A 


Washington ... . from page 32 


people can prevent the tensions which 
lead to the necessity for using those 
weapons. 

The schools must therefore educate for 
better health, better citizenship, better 
world understanding. In short, the coun- 


| try must come out for a stronger educa- 


tional system from kindergarten to col- 
lege and must spend the necessary money 


| if the national security is to be under- 


written. But, please read on. 

ScHoot SHop was at the press inter- 
view and threw some questions at the 
interpreters of the report: 

ScHooL SHop: “What attention was 


* | given by your groups to the role of vo- 


‘tional education?” 


Dr. Conant: (Shaking his head in the 


negative) “Well..... 


Dr. Adams: “It wasn’t considered as 


| a special problem; it was considered as 


part of the over-all role of the schools.” 

ScHooL Suop: “Then your policy- 
makers don’t believe vocational educa- 
tion has a role to play similar to the 
role of 1940 when it trained millions of 
defense workers?” 

Again there was shaking of heads and 
puzzled looks and it was obvious to your 
reporter that the two august groups had 
not grappled with this question. Then 
up spoke Wilbur Murra, a Policies Com- 
mission staff member: “If you turn to 
page 20 of the report you will find the 
section on vocational education.” Since 
it is short, the section can be quoted in 
its entirety: “A major part of our na- 
tional security rests upon our ability to 
prepare young people to become effi- 
cient producers. The best programs of 
vocational education consist not alone 
of training in specific skills but also of 
comprehensive learning experiences 
which equip the student to become a 
fully effective member of a production 
team. Such a curriculum stresses human 
relations and civic responsibility as well 
as technical proficiency.” 

Other members of the Policies Com- 
mission said after the press conference 
that educators would deplore quickie 


training courses, would insist on broad- 
gage vocational education during this 
period of part-peace, part-war. 


A Change in Emphasis.—That best 
seller, Improving Instruction in Indus- 
trial Arts, is in the hands of a group of 
editorial and curriculum doctors—to be 
strengthened, invigorated. This is the 
second revision of that popular AVA 
bulletin since it first came into the 
world in 1929. From the looks of the 
tentative, still-to-be-revised outline we 
have seen, the finished bulletin should 
become a classic for industrial arts. 

Leading the AVA group in revising 
the publication is Chris Groneman, head 
of the department of industrial educa- 
tion, Texas A & M College. He and his 
colleagues are planning to have finished 
copies by the middle of 1952. 

The new document will give more 
space to the outcomes which should be 
expected from industrial-arts education. 

The bulletin will say that industrial- 
arts teachers should first strive for 
worthy attitudes, interests, and habits. 
Next to strive for are elementary skills 
in the use of tools, machines, and ma- 
terials. Third goals are general useful 
information and—this is new—cultural 
information. New also will be the em- 
phasis on three other outcomes to be 
expected—problem-solving skills, ability 
to plan, creative expression. 

Many industrial-arts teachers found 
the list of learning units the most valu- 
able part of the older bulletin. Learning 
units will be renamed “desirable learn- 
ing-experience areas.” The emphasis on 
mechanical drawing will be toned down. 
Instead, general drawing and how it can 
be applied to wood, sheetmetal, ma- 
chines, aircraft, home planning, electri- 
cal and topographical projects will be 
treated in some detail. 

The section on general woodworking 
will cover furniture making, model 
making, patternmaking, carpentry, up- 
holstering, and finishing. 

Under general metalworking (note the 
stress on “general”) will be grouped 
suggestions for teaching plumbing, 


[TEACHERS! BORROW | 
$50 to $600 BY MAIL 


QUICK!— EASY! — PRIVATE! 

If you need money — any amount from $50 to $600— cut 
out and mail this ad for complete details of confidential 
BORR ian. No co-signers, no endorsers 
Compietely private. School board, merchants, friends 
will not know you are applying fora Make the 
loan in the privacy of your own home BY MAIL on 
your signature only . Repay in convenient monthly 
installments — not necessary to pay on Prine: durin, 

summer vacation if your salary stops! ... Il details 
mailed in plain envelope. Cut out an as this ‘ad today 


StateFinance Co.,323 Securities Bldg, Dept 195, Omaha? Neb. 


Amoont you want to borrow $... ~~~ 
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parts catalog. 


& EDUCATIONAL LAMP PROJECTS A 


Of particular interest to instructors—in woodworking, 
eral shop, plastics, crafts, electricity, and ag ba other s 

Students can design and make the 
lamp. We supply all other parts necessary—sockets, cords, 
plugs, shades, harps, switches, etc. Over 700 different parts 
shown in wholesale catalog. A MUST for all instructors in- 
terested in keeping students occupied with highly educational 
and useful projects. Send today for wholesale price list and 


THE GEARON COMPANY 


Dept. 400 L-3, 27 South Desplaines Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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ACQUAINT YOUR 
STUDENTS 


with the versatile 


MIDGET MILL 


FREE SAMPLE TOOL 
SENT TO TEACHERS ON REQUEST 


SEVERANCE TOOL INDUSTRIES INC. 
694 lowa Ave., Saginaw, Michigan 


PLASTIC MATERIALS 
for school shop, industrial art work. Complete stock 
sheets, reds, tubing, dyes, glues, books, Foredom tools, 
carving drills. 

LOW PRICES, IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
“Send for special schoot price list’’ 
PLASTIC PRODUCTS CO. 

P.O. BOX 1415 371 8S. Main 

SALT LAKE CITY, 10, UTAH 


SILVER SOLDER TOR TORCH & KIT 


Joins All Metals $7 
EQUAL TO WELDING ron MOST ‘MOST PURPOSES 


Se on each order towards shipping charges. 
AMERICAN pRooucts CORP, 422 Dearborn, Dept 22, Chicago5 


ST CATALOG YET»: 


SUPPLIES Dept 3-S 245 S. 


LAMP PARTS 


SPEEDY 2 HOUR SERVICE on 
from one of the most 


Lamp 
complete stocks in 


metal spinning, welding, jewelry, forg- | 
ing, machine shop, sheetmetal, foundry, | 


ornamental iron, and art metal. 


Former sections on electrical work, | 


plastics, leather, concrete, ceramics, 
home mechanics will be retained. 
The graphic-arts section, however, will 


be expanded to take in hand composi- | 


tion, letter press, silk screen, linoleum 


blockprint, bookbinding, type casting, | 


plate making, and etching. 


A brand new section on transporta- | 
tion will cover projects on the automo- | 
bile, aeronautics, bicycles, roller skates, | 
trains, skis, motor scooters, and cycles. | 


Convention Calendar 


New Jersey Vocational -and Practical Arts 
Association, Asbury Park, N.J., March 


Industrial Education Association, 
French Lick, Ind., March 27-29, 

Ohio Industrial Arts Association, Deshler- 
Wallick Hotel, Columbus, March 27-29. 

Texas Vocational Association, Shamrock Ho- 
tel, Houston, April 3-5. 

Illinois Vocational Association, Congress Ho- 
tel, Chicago, April 3-5. 

California Industrial Education Association, 
Laney Trade and Technical Institute, 
Oakland, April 4-5. 

Michigan Industrial Education Society, 
Municipal Auditorium, Grand Rapids, 
April 17-19. 

Missouri Annual Industrial Education Spring 
Conference, Columbia, April 18-19. 

Connecticut Industrial Arts Association, 
Teachers College of Connecticut, New 
Britain, April 18-19. 

American Industrial Arts Association, Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago, Ill., April 30-May 1. 

Wisconsin Association for Vocational and 
ss Education, Loraine Hotel, Madison, 
ay 9. 

Georgia Vocational Association, Municipal 
Auditorium, Savannah, June 9-10. 

International Graphic Arts Education Asso- 
ciation, Madison, Wis., June 29-July 2. 


FASCINATING 
MATERIALS & IDEAS 


Get our big new ‘52 Catalog 
for your Craft Class. Contains | 
hundreds of items for making 
jewelry, textile painting, weav- 
ing, leather goods, plastics and 
metal. Tools, equipment and 
instruction books. 

Write today! 


CRAF TSMAN SUPPLY HOUSE 
SCOTTSVILLE, WY 


ponder 
select 


woods! 


and Supplies 

Schools in every state of the Nation 
use us as their principal source of 
supply. 

We are a leader in the Plastics field. 
Write for free list of plastics, mate- 
rials, and supplies. Our prices are 
lower. 


PLASTIC SUPPLY COMPANY 


2901 N. Grand Blvd. St. Louis 7, Mo. 


Seeking a Position? 


ive opport East and South, for 
and of industrial Arts and 
jonal Education Write, telling us about your. 
beg ‘Our 28th year 
The Baltimore Teachers Agency 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 
WILLIAM K. YOCUM, MANAGER 


516 N. Charies St. Baltimore, Md. 


COATS 


SAVES 
Designed after years of contacts with teachers 


Stores. Senforized . . 36 te 46. Colors . 


FREE 


INSTRUCTION BOOK 
ON METAL SPINNING 


NT TO INSTRUCTORS ON REQUEST 


‘BOICE-CRANE COMPANY 


and accessories for most makes of iathes. 


TACKLE 
BUILDING 


Write for Compidh 


TACKLE COMPANY 


=) Genesee Street, New Hartford, N.Y. 


promptly! 


FOR RADIO INSTRUCTION 


A COMPLETE LIBRARY ANALYZING THE CIRCUITS OF 
HUNDREDS OF LEADING POST-WAR RADIO RECEIVERS 


50 VOLUMES*4500 PAGES-ONLY ‘15 COMPLETE 


Compiled for use in high school radio training classes. Each volume consists 
of PHOTOF ‘ACT Service Data Folders covering the post-war receivers pro- 
duced by a leading manufacturer (50 manufacturers represented in the 
library). PHOTOFACT Folders present in uniform style a complete analysis of 
each circuit based on actual laboratory study of the receiver. The Folders are 
ideal for the study of circuits, component applications and service-test proce- 
dures. Every conceivable type of circuit is covered in the library. When 
purchased in standard PHOTOFACT form, this comprehensive coverage sells 
at $70. The special 50-volume library is offered to schools only at a special low 
price of $15, plus transportation charges. Quantities are limited: order 


Order from: HOWARD W. SAMS & CO., INC. 
2201 EAST 46TH ST. ¢ INIANAPOLIS 5, INDIANA 
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The Job Ahead.—This country is 
strong because it produces goods and 
services in mighty quantities, said Pres- 
ident Truman, as he set down the tasks 
facing the Congress and the nation in 
1952. But we must grow still stronger, 
produce still more, he insisted in his 
three yearly messages on the State of 
the Union, on our economic progress, 
and on the government budget for the 
12 months ending June, 1953. 

To support his messages, President 
Truman used long tables and complex 
charts. But the central ingredient of 
his data is the figure $300 billion. That 
is the total value of American output 
a year (goods and services). Twenty 


ScHoot SuHop takes pleasure in an- 
nouncing that beginning this month 
Michael Paca will again bring its 
readers his pertinent commentary on 
the Washington scene as it affects in- 
dustrial education. 


years ago it was a utopian figure, used 
by dreamy-eyed economists. Ten years 
ago, it was a goal to work for. Today, 
President Truman thinks the country 
must pass this figure, increase it by 
$20 billion a year. Since most people 
who can work are already on the job, 
the increase can be gotten only by de- 
veloping more skills, sharpening the 
skills we already have in the economy, 
and by using more machinery—which in 
turn requires skilled workers. 


The Budget Bureau Says "No.""—The 
president’s 1953 Budget disappointed 
vocational educators—again. The Bureau 
of the Budget can’t get out of that $19,- 
100,000-groove. That’s the sum it wants 
the Congress to approve, despite the 
fact that the George-Barden act au- 
thorizes $29,300,000 a year. 

As this is written, Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Vocational Education Gregory 
and his staff are preparing to justify to 
Congress the Budget Bureau figure of 
$19,100,000. Strict government proto- 
col would prevent him from asking for 
the $29,300,000—though you can be 
sure he is eager to do so. Actually, he 
has facts to prove that local schoolmen 
have asked for services requiring a fed- 


eral outlay of $13,000,000 over the $19,- 


By MICHAEL PACA 


100,000. In other words, the bare fed- 
eral minimum for vocational education 
is talked of as being a total of $32,000,- 
000. This larger figure could give Greg- 
ory & Co. a talking point to persuade 
Congress to compromise for $29,300,- 
000. 

But if Gregory & Co. cannot ask for 
the larger sum, one Washington group 
can and will. “You can be sure that the 
American Vocational Association will 
fight for the full authorized figure,” says 
M. D. Mobley, AVA executive secretary. 


Vocational - Education Needs.—Let’s 
take a closer look at what the states think 
they need next year to bring more vo- 
cational education to more people. 

State and local agricultural educators 
have requests for 750 new “ag” depart- 
ments, requiring 1075 additional teach- 
ers, at a cost of $3,507,192. 

Home economics educators have re- 
quests for 771 new departments, requir- 
ing 1493 additional teachers, at a cost of 
$3,247,074. 

Trade and industrial educators have 
requests for 548 new all-day programs 
and 436 diversified occupations pro- 
grams, requiring 2218 new teachers, at 
a cost of $4,320,048. 

Distributive educators have requests 
for 456 new programs, requiring 817 
additional teachers, at a cost of $1,867,- 
270. 

In addition, the states report there is 
a demand for 1877 new vocational guid- 
ance counselors. 

During the first year at least, this ex- 
pansion can be made without any addi- 
tional money going for administration, 
supervision, or teacher training. The 
total of $13,000,000 needed for expan- 
sion, therefore, is a lean figure, the Of- 
fice of Education believes. Yet, it is a 
figure which could bring vocational ed- 
ucation to at least some of the 60 per- 
cent of people who need it but do not 
have access to it. 


Vocational Education "Was also Men- 
tioned.""—Some people call the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission the brain 
trust of American education. Others ap- 
ply the same compliment to the Ameri- 
can Council on Education. When these 
groups put their heads together and 


speak out on a hot issue of the day, it 
becomes an event no schoolman can 
ignore. 

The hot issue today is how education 
can strengthen our defense. And the com- 
bined powerhouses in educational think- 
ing spoke out in a 30,000-word state- 
ment called Education and National Se- 
curity. 

To give reporters an advance look at 
the document, the two sponsoring groups 
called a press conference. James B. Con- 
ant, Harvard president, spoke for the 
Policies Commission; Arthur S, Adams, 
for the American Council on Education. 
Each said that educators seldom agree 
on anything but that the new statement 
came close to a unified answer to the 
question of education’s role in the emer- 
gency. It is simply this: Education must 
become better, must go deeper, must 
reach out to take in an ever-widening 
circle of children and adults. Only 
trained people can make and use atomic 
guns and jet planes; only an educated 

(Continued on page 30) 
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ARMSTRONG 
Drop Forged 
"yy LATHE DOGS 


ARMSTRONG Lathe Dogs give extra service be- 
cause they are drop forged from selected open 
hearth steel, and, are heat treated to extreme 
toughness and stiffness. Hubs are made large 
enough to permit re-tapping, screws are also of of 
special analysis steel and are hardened at the | ; . 
point to prevent upsetting. ARMSTRONG Complete Line oF 
Dogs come in 10 types with square head 


or safety headless screws, with straight 
or bent tails. They are corried in stock ; 
by your local ARMSTRONG Distributor. 


Write for Catalog. 


ARMSTRONG BROS. TOOL CO. 


5252 West Armstrong Ave., Chicago 30, U.S.A. 


ATKINS JR.-65 


Whatever the purpose—there’s an Atkins JR. saw to fit it! The 
complete JR. LINE—hand saws, back saws, keyhole saws—are 
exact counterparts of the world-famous line of ATKINS REGULAR 

saws, but with shorter blades and smaller handles fo fit any 
fe or hand! .. . Here are saws that stand the gaff—that deliver plus 
e performance, year after year! They give students confidence — 
ceramic the “feel” of fine tool steel! Result: better work, easier teaching, 


higher class standing. 
training 
in 
Shown above is Mr. E. H. Strong, Ceram- schools 


ics Instructor, at extreme right, of the 
Buffalo, N.Y. State Teacher's College, ex- and 
plaining the proper method of stacking 


their Harper Studio Kiln to his students. universities 


“BECAUSE THEY HAVE THE CAPACITY TO OPERATE SAFELY AND 
EFFICIENTLY IN ANY TEMPERATURE RANGE THAT MAY BE RE- 
QUIRED OF THEM,"’ says a leading Instructor of Industrial Arts. 

If you are looking for a Ceramic Kiln to meet all the requirements 
of your school select a Harper Kiln. You will be well pleased with 
its versatile and dependable operation. 

Write for our kiln catalog giving information on kilns of % to 18 
a for three temperature ranges, 0-2100° F, 0-2500° F, and 


HARPER ELECTRIC FURNACE 
CORPORATION 
Dept. 14, 39 River Street 


Sutute 2. New York E. C. ATKINS AND COMPANY 
402 Sovth Illinois Street © Indianapolis 9, indiana 
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Time is running oull—decide might now To enier The 


DELTA SCHOOL LAYOUT CONTEST 


WHAT THIS CONTEST IS ALL ABOUT 


Just to refresh your memory about this contest, it is sponsored 
by the makers of Delta Power Tools for the purpose of gather- 
ing and presenting the most advanced thinking on modern 
efficient school shop layouts. ; 3 

You are urged to submit your ideas on this subject—as one 
of the men best qualified to know school shop requirements, 
now and in the future. 

At the close of the contest the best plans submitted are to 
be assembled in book form—as a service to school men 
throughout the world. 


IT’S EASY TO ENTER 


All you do is send for the Delta Official Contest Kit. It contains 
all the information you need—Contest Rules and Instructions, 
Entry Form, Official Floor Plan sheets and full directions on 
how to prepare your entry. 

_ Important: There’s time enough to prepare your ideas 
if you act now! July 31 midnight is the dead-line—and it’s 
getting closer. 


WHO DETERMINES THE WINNERS? 


As you also know, the contest entries will be submitted to 
a panel of five distinguished judges, all leaders in the field of 
Industrial Arts and Vocational Education— 
DR. C. C. CAVENY 

Dean, Chicago Campus—University of Illinois 


OR. C. H. GRONEMAN 
Head, Industrial Education—Texas A. & M. College 


HANS W. SCHMIDT 
Former Building Service Supervisor—Wisconsin State Dept. 
of Education 


DR. W. W. THEISEN 
Ass’t. Supt. of Schools— Milwaukee Public Schools 


GILBERT G. WEAVER 
Director of Training—State Education Dept., New York, 
New York 


Your Golden Opportunity! 


COMPETE FOR ONE OF THESE 


37 VALUABLE PRIZES 


Ist PRIZE: 
$10.00 worth of Delta Tools 


— your own selection — for 
“The Best School Shop Layout” 


6 PRIZES: 
Each $350 worth of Delta Tools — your own 
selection — for the best school shop layout in 
each of the following six divisions: 
1. Elementary School Shops—7th and 8th Grades 
2. High School Shops—9th to 12th Grades 
3. Junior High School Shops—7th, 8th, 9th Grades 
4. Senior High School Shops—10th, 11th, 12th Grades 
5. Technical High School Shops—Trade Schools, Vocational, 
Continuation and Part-Time and Adult Education Schools. 
6. Technical Institute Shops—high school post-graduate 
courses or 13th and 14th grades. 
30 other desirable prizes 


You may submit entries in as many divisions 
as you want. All you need to do is fill in the 
coupon and send it to Delta. You'll receive 
an Official Contest Kit containing: 


@ Contest Rules @ Official Contest Floor-Plan Sheets 
@ Contest Instructions @ Official Entry Form 


The decision of the judges will be final, of course; and all 
entries will be the property of Delta Power Tools 


7o Get the Official Delta 
Contes? Kit— \ 


THe Coupon 


“ Rockwell 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


O Please send me the Delta Official Entry Kit 
for the Delta School Shop Layout Contest 


Name 
Position. 
School 
Address 


\ City. Zone. State. 


~ 
DELTA POWER TOOL DIVISION ‘ 


713C EAST VIENNA AVENUE e MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 
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